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Xz In some instances the Phalanx has not 
reached our subscribers, as we are informed, a 
circumstance which we much regret and will en- 
deavor to remedy as far as in our power. The 
fault is not with us, however, but with the Post 
Office. If we are informed through Post-Masters, 
or otherwise, free of postage, of the NuMBERs of 

@ papers which are missing, we will supply 
them, with the exception of Nos. 2 and 3, which 
are exhausted: and if any persons can send us 
either of these numbers, directed to the “* Pha- 
kanx,” they will confer a favor, which will be 
acknowledged by sending Mr. Godwin’s pamphlet 
en *‘ Constructive and Pacific Democracy” in re- 
turn. Write the address of the person who sends 
on the margin. 
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THE TENDER MERCIES OF «CIV)LI- 
ZATION.” 

The Acadia arrived at Boston last week, 
bringing, as the newspapers said, no im- 
portant news except a decline of the prices 
of cotton; which may be important commer- 
cially ; but in our view, she brought intelli- 
gence of much greater moment, to this coun- 
try and the whole human race, than our 
‘‘blind guides” of the press are aware. She 
brought us accounts of the recent debate in 
Parliament on the “ Factory Bill ”’—a de- 
bate pregnant with the most extensive and 
interesting issues. No discussion that has 
taken place, for many years, possesses a 
deeper significance than that which arose 
on the occasion to which we refer. It in- 
troduced to the eyes of the world, the actual 
condition of the laboring multitudes of the 
most ** cizilized’”? nation on earth, and illus- 
trated geveral of the highest and deepest 
principles that now agitate the mind of so- 
ciety. We have been so strongly impressed 
with the bearings of this debate that we 
willingly devote considerable space to ex- 
tracts from the several speeches. : 

That class of thinkers, who range them- 
selves under the banner of Fourier, will see 
in this debate, one of the most remarkable 
tendencies of the age, and a confirmation of 
the critical opinion, which for nearly half a 
century, they have uttered, in regard to the 
character and results of the existing form of 
society. 

This is the history of the debate. A bill 
was framed by the Tory Ministry,gto limit 
the daily labor of * young persons *—i. e., 
under the age of eighteen years—engaged 
in Factories, to twelve hours for each day. | 
Lord Ashley, also of the Tory party, moved 
aun amendment, which tended to restrict the 
hours of labor for children from twelve to 
ten hours each day. On this, the debate 





sprung up, in both houses of Parliament, 


which exhibited a complete fusion of par- 
ties, and the controversy turning upon the 
condition of the factory-population, led to 
the most frightful revelations. 

Lord Ashley's opening speech was a 
withering exposure of the iniquities of the 
factory system. ‘He alledged,” says the 
London Spectator, in giving an abstract of 
the debate, <<‘ he alledged that the extended 
use of machinery had entailed a great addi- 
tion of toil on the working-people engaged 
with it, while wages had fallen ; that the 
factory population is zncreasing at a fear- 
ful ratio, threatex.ing a vast increase of the 
ills endured by that class; that they suffer 
in health from the effects of excessive toil, 
exhaustion, accidents from badly-guarded 
machinery and low diet; that the congrega- 
tion of the sexes and other circumstances 
are destructive of morality; that preference 
given to female and juvenile labor reverses 
the order of society, making the parent de- 
pendent on the child for subsistence, and 
the husband on the wife ; that the women are 
brutalized by such means, and by the sense 
of injustice ; that the physical strength of 
the population is deteriorating ; and that the 
nation neglects all attempts to remedy these 
growing evils.” But let us look at the 
speech itself. He said, 

Since he first undertook the question ir 1833, 
experience had convinced him that avarice 
and cruelty were not inherent in any one class 
of the population; all require the same re- 
striction on the indulgence of their passions. 
Look at the awful condition of the dressma- 
kers ane milliners of London; which is to be 
ascribed in too many instances to the utter 
recklessness and indifference of the gentler 
sex. He assumed the right of the State to in- 
terfere on behalf of the moral and physical 
welfare of all classes of the population; a 
right recognized, and acted upon in restrict- 
ing the labor of children, in Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Switzerland, and less completely in 
France. Interposition is the more necessary, 
on account of the rapid increase of the manu- 


facturing population: the total number of per- 
sons engaged in cetton factories in 1818 was 
57)328 ; engaged in the five branches, cotton, 
wooll@@, worsted, flax, and silk, in 1835, 
354,684; in the same five branches in 1839, 
419,590; total of both sexes under eighteen, 
{in 1839,] 192,887. Simultaneously with the 
increase of numbers there has been a great 
increase of toil for those engaged in the con- 
duct of machinery; which is three times 
what it was in 1815. According to calcula- 
tions made for him by one of the most expe- 
rienced mathematicians in England, the dis- 
tance traversed by the young person who 
tended a pair of mules spinning the cotton 











a 
numbered ‘*40,” was, in 1815, 8 miles; in 
1832, 20 miles; in 1839, the lowest amount 
of distance was 15, the highest 37 miles; in 
1815, the piecer daily put up 1,640 stretches 
on the two mutes; in 1832, 4,400; in 1844, 
4,800; and that not in one of the most 
rapidly-working mills. Mr. Gregg, the Man- 
chester manufacturer, disputed these calcula- 
tions, himself stating the distance traversed 
at 8 miles a day; but Lord Ashley’s friend 
said that Mr. Gregg must know very little of 
mathematics. On the other hand, Mr. Fiel- 
den, the Member for Oldham, had measured 
the distance in his own mill, and found it to 
be not less than twenty miles aday. [Lord 
Ashley quoted many other figures, relating to 
the carding, weaving, and other departments 
of a mill; but the proportion has been suffi- 
ciently indicated. ] 

This toil produces the most sad physical 
consequences on the humanframe. In 1833, 
three Medicat Commissioners and eighty 
physicians and surgeons asserted the prodi- 
gious evils of the system. One of the Com. 
missioners was Dr. Bissett Hawkins, who de- 
clared that he spoke on the authority of a 
large majority of the medical men in Lanca- 
shire. ‘The Government Commissioners say 
—* The excessive fatigue, privation of sleep, 
pain in various parts of the body, and swel- 
ling of the feet, experienced by the young 
workers, coupled with the constant standing, 
the peculiar attitudes of the body, and the pe- 
culiar motion of the limbs required in the labor 
of the factory, together with the elevated 
temperature and the impure atmosphere in 
which the labor is often carried on, do some. 
times ultimately terminate in the production 
of serious, permanent, and incurable disea- 
ses.” Dr. Hawkins says—“ I am compelled 
to declare my deliberate opinion, that no 
child should be employed in factory labor be- 
low the age of ten; that no individual under 
the age of eighteen should be employed in it 
longer than ten hoursdaily.” In 1841, when 
Lord Ashley was in Lancashire, he consulted 
several medical men; and he made a note, 
which he read, as fol!lows—“ Scrofulous cases 
apparently universal; the wards were filled 
with scrofulous knees, hips, ankles, &c. The 
medical gentleman informed me that they 
were nearly invariably factory-cases. He 
attributes the presence of scrofula to factory- 
employment under all its circumstances of 
great heat, low diet, bad ventilation, pro. 
tracted toil, &c.”?> The minor accidents, such 
as the lossof a finger or a hand, nearly all 
occur at alate hour of the evening, when the 
workers are tired and sleepy. Early super- 
anuation is one most striking effect of the 
system. Out of 22,000 hands employed at 
forty mills in Manchester and Stockport, in 
1839, only 143 were above forty-five years of 
age. Anreffect not less alarming is, that the 
men of mature age are often not disinclined 
to work while the earnings of their children 
maintain them in idleness. Contrast these 
figures with returns from several farms in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, which showed 
that out of 341 men employed on those es- 
tates, 180 were above forty years of age. 
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Im fact there are men fifty, sixty, and 
even seventy years of age, earning wages 
to. maintain their families. The moral 
effects of the system are not less deplora- 
le. Thrift and economy are virtually un- 
known; and it rarely happens that any are 
known to accumulate savings to support 
them in age or sickness. The laws of na- 
ture cannot be violated with impunity, but 
she takes her revenge in debilitated strength. 
In 1835, the French Chamber of Peers issued 
a commission to inquire into the state of the 
population employed in factory-labor. A re- 
port was made by Baron Dupin, who made 
this general statement of results—* For 10,- 
000 young men capable of military service, 
there were rejected as infirm, Or otherwise 
unfit in body, 4,029 in the departisents most 
agricultural; for 10,000 in the departments 
most manufacturing there were rejected 9,. 
930.” (Mr. Hawesremarked that M. Dupin’s 
a Lu included the deformed.] ‘True; but 
whatis the comment of the reporter ?—“These 
deformities cannot allow the Legislature to 
remain indifferent: they attest the deep and 
painful mischiefs ; they reveal the intolerable 
nature of individual suffering ; they enfeeble 
the country in respect to its capacity for mili- 
tary operations, and impoverish it in regard 
to the works of peace. We should blush for 
agriculture, if in her operations she brought, 
at the age adapted tu laber, so small a propor- 
tion of oxen or horses in a fit state for toil, 
with so large a number of infirm and missha- 
pen.” That which induced the late King of 
Prussia to passa law limiting the labor of 
children and young persons to ten hours daily, 
was a reportsimilar in effect, made to the 
King in Council, by General Von Horn, at 
the head of the recruiting department in the 
manufacturing districts. The necessity of 
attending to the matter is shown by the fact 
that it is the tendency of machinery more and 
more to throw the labor upon ‘women, and 
still more upon children. In 1835, the num- 
ber of females employed in five departments 
of industry were 196,383 in 1839, they were 
242,296; and of those 112,119 were under 
eighteen years of age. Similar results are 
recorded by Dr. Villermé in France. The age 
of severe and protracted labor begins at thir- 
teen, precisely the most delicate period of a 
female’s life; and the female form is at no 
time of life so well adapted for severe and 
protracted labor as the male. There has been 
all enormous increase in the employment of 
female labor since 1835; and a gentleman 
writing from Stockport gives the reason.— 
“Mr. » a manufacturer, informed me that 
he employs females exclusively at his power- 
jooms ; it isso universally ; he gives a decided 
preference to married females, especially 
those who have families at home dependent 
on them for support.” And why? Because, 
he says, “they are attentive, docilc—more 
so than unmarried females, and are compelled 
to use their utmost exertion to procure the 
necessaries of life.” Inspector Saunders says, 
* The small amount of wages acts asa strong 
inducement to the mill-occupiers to employ 
them instead of men.” Inspector Baker 
mentions having seen females, who he was 
sure could only just have completed their 
eighteenth year, who had been obliged to 
work from six o’clock in the morning till ten 
at night, with only an hour and a half for 
meals. Medical men attest the injurious 
consequences of such toil to women in a 
state of pregnancy, and not less to their off. 
spring. A surgeon of experience in Lanca- 
shire writes— ‘The infants are at birth below 
the average size, and have astinted, shrivelled 
appearance. I would take a score of factory 
births, and the same of healthy parents, and 
distinguish between them.” The children, 
he says, “‘are much confided by factory-mo- 
thers to the care of others. Opium is admi- 
nistered to infants in various forms, to keep 
them still.’ This practice is so general, 











that in Manchester, “ Godfrey’s Cordial,” 
and other similar preparations, are in great 
demand, and are sold at numerous shops. 
“ The quantity of this pernicious drug, (opi- 
um) thus consumed,” says my infermant, 
“ would almost stagger belief. Many infants 
are so habituated to it, that they can scarcely 
exist when deprived of this stimulus. Im- 
mense numbers fall victims to hydrocephalus ; 
the mother’s milk becomes deteriorated ; in- 
fants are fed by substitutes in her absence; 
and hence arise many internal disorders, the 
usual remedy for which is gin. Miscarriages 
are very frequent, and all the physical and 
surgical mischiefs of mistreated pregnancy. 
Another consequence of continued evil prac- 
tices is varicose veins, aggravated greatly in 
pregnant women,” and “troublesome ylcoro 
of the legs arising from varicose veins, which 
in some cases burst, and bring on a dange- 
rous and sometimes fatal hemorrhage.” He 
also states that the practice of procuring ab- 
ortion is very frequent, even among married 
women. I have the personal testimony of 
several females who have confirmed the truth 
of these statements. Among other things, 
they complain of the intolerable pain of their 
breasts, in consequence of such long absence 
from their children; and the great suffering 
they experience from the necessity of return- 
ing to work within twelve and sometimes ten 
days of their confinement. 

Let the House consider the effect of this 
system upon domestic economy. Out of 
thirteen married females at one mill, only one 
knew how to make her husband a shirt, and 
only four knew how to mend one. He had 
the evidence of several women who with re- 
luctance admitted their own ignorance of 
every domestic accomplishment. The gene- 
ral result of the inquiry which had been in. 
stituted on this subject was, that the unmar- 
ried females in almost every case were desti- 
tute of a single qualification for household 
servants ; and that the married women were 
untidy, slovenly, dirty, unable to cook or to 
sew, and entirely ignorant of household man- 
agement and expenditure. Of one, a single 
woman, her mother said—“ She knows noth- 
ing but mill and bed; she can neither read, 
write, knit, nor sew.”’ Several letters received 
from Stockport and Manchester detail still 
more painful consequences. One writer re- 
fers particularly to the highly injurious effect 
it has upon young modest women, who are 
compelled to work in the factories with the 
men, without being able to perform unob. 
served the necessary functions of life. Mr. 
Raynor, the medical officer of Steckport, 
says—*It has been the practiee in mills gra- 
dually to dispense with the labors of males, 
but particularly grown-up men; so that the 
burden of maintaining the family has rested 
almost exclusively on the wife and children, 
while the men have had to stay at home and 
look after household affairs, or ramble about 
the streets unemployed.” Sv the effect of 
the system is, that women are compelled to 
take the place of men, and thus to reverse the 
very order of Nature and Providence. In 
addition to the evils I have specified, I will 
point out to honorable gentlemen another dis. 
astrous consequence of the present order of 
things. In many of these districts there are 
established what are called female clubs. I 
have an account of one of these on very re- 
spectable authority, an eye-witness, which I 
will read to the House. The writer df this 
account says, “fifty or sixty females, mar- 
ried and single form themselves into clubs, 
ostensibly for protection, but in fact they meet 
to drink, sing, and smoke: they use, it was 
stated, the lowest, most brutal, and most dis- 
gusting language imaginable.’ Here is a 
dialogue from an eye-witness—“A man came 
into one of these club-rooms with a child in 
his arms: ‘ Come, lass,’ said he, addressing 
one of the women, ‘ come home, for I cannot 
keep the bairn quiet, and the other I have 











left crying at home.’ ‘I won’t go home, idle 
devil,’ she replied : ‘I have thee to keep and 
the bairns too, and if I can’t get a pint of ale 
quietly it is tiresome : this is only the second 
pint that Bess and me have had between us: 
thou may sup if thou likes, and sit down, but 
I won’t go home yet.’ ” 

The effects upon the children themselves are 
lamentable. The most frightful evil in the ma- 
nufacturing districts is the insubordination of 
children towards their parents. Children and 
young persons take the same advantage of pa- 
rents that women do of their husbands; fre- 
quently using oaths and harsh language, and 
if corrected will turn round and say, ‘“* Damn 
you, we have you to keep.’ Many of these 


children are of tender years, under the ages 
of thirteen and fanrteon. Ouve poor woman 


stated, that her husband had chided two of 
their daughters for going to a public-house ; 
he made it worse, for they would not come 
home again, stating, ‘they had their father 
to keep and they would not be dictated to by 
him.” One woman, after describing the 
hardships suffered by herself and her children, 
and saying that they never went to chapel, 
added, ‘“*When you go up to London, telt 
them we'll turn out the next time (meaning 
the women,) and let the soldiers at us if they 
dare! Depend upon it there will be a break- 
out, and aright one, if that House of Commons 
don’t alter things—for they can alter them if 
they will—by taking mothers and daughters 
out of the factories and sending the men and 
big lads in.” Sir Charles Shaw, the Man- 
chester Chief Commissioner of Police, has 
observed, that under the present system, wo- 
men acquire the worst passions of the men, 
become like the female followers of an army, 
and are the leaders and exciters to every riot 
and outbreak. 


These are appaling statements; and how 
were they met? Why, the replies are even 
worse than the allegations. While they 
show the utter powerlessness of ‘‘ civilized” 
methods to afford any cure, while they show 
that the very remedy of short hours would 
only lead to adepression of wages and greater 
misery,—they also show that this very fac 
tory laber is after all, not so bad as labor 
tn other branches of industry! We cannot 
quote the speeches, but we give a brief ac- 
count of their purport from the same paper, 
It says: 

But Ministers and manufacturers had some- 

° . a 
thing to say on the other side. Machinery, 
they argue, increases by an inherent power— 
the constant pressure of ingenuity and unem- 
ployed capital seeking investment—which 
nothing can arrest: its increase is inevitable ; 
but no fresh impulse to it need be feared, be- 
cause no impulse is necessary. Then, as to 
the condition of the factory-people, itis not so 
very bad: it is not worse than that of all popu- 
lations collected together in large towns—wit- 
ness the London dressmakers, the Spitalfields 
weavers, and other Metropolitan disgraces : 
as compared with working-agriculturists, the 
factory-people have higher wages, better 
food, more comforts, a better chance of rising 
in life. This is all true. The morals of the 
factory-districts are bad enough, but not 
worse than the morals of any part of London 
where vice borrows new horrors from squali- 
dity; andthe extreme cases, those violations 
of nature that are said to distinguish a eertain 
kind of cottage-life in Dorsetshire and other 
agricultural counties, are not scen. The le. 
vel of morals is low enough: boys and girls 
become married men and women in their 


teens, with no refined experiences; childrer 
are neglected ; decencies are not nicely ob- 
served : still, nature does assert her sway, and 
in the very midst of seething vice you will 
often discover, uncorrupted, touching exam. 
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ples of female virtue, of conjugal tenderness, 
and parental devotion. Nor is the diet so 
low as the scanty meal of the agricultural la 
borer: it is perhaps ill-assorted—too coarse 
and gross; and digestion does not always 
wait on appetite. As to wages, the artisan is 
affluent compared with the laborer. 

It is a more fatal objection to Lord Ashley’s 
measure, that it is ludicrously partial. Whole 
classes of workers itcannot touch. Itcannot 
touch hand-loom weavers; who toil all day 
at home, at a far harder work than power- 
loom weaving, to earn far less wages. It can. 
not touch Sheffield metal-workers. Jt leaves 
unredeemed the irksome slavery of the domes- 
tic servant, called to mind by the Premier. 
Abridge the labor of milliners and dressma- 
kers, and you starve them. It doesnottouch the 
labor of adults in factories. But it is an argu- 
ment against the bill, taking it in flank, that 
indirectly it does touch the work of adults; 
for if you stop the work of the juvenile hands, 
the older hands must stand still: if the young 
spinner be idle, the old dresser must wait for 
work. It will therefore arrest the whole pro. 
cess of manufacturing—curtail time generally 
to ten hours — diminish manutactured products 
by one-sixth—augment prices, lower wages, 
and Heaven knows what. 


We cannot resist the temptation also, 
to extract the following remarks of Mr. 
Cobden, in the House of Commons, made at 
another time : 


Mr. Cobden dwelt at great length on the 
condition of farm-laborers under the existing 
law of protection; quoting largely from the 
Report of Mr. Austin, the Commissioner ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Condition of Wo. 
men and Children in Agriculture, and from 
the writings of the Rev. Godolphin Osborne. 
He contrasted the respect shown to property 
during the disturbances last year in the ma- 
nufacturing districts of Yorkshire, with the 
incendiary fires in the agricultural districts ; 
attributing the difference to the fact, that the 
manufacturing population are conscious of 
having those who will make known their 
sufferings and complaints which the agricul- 
tural population are not. He read many ex- 
tracts showing the miserable wages paid in 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Devonshire. ln Wiltshire, they average 8s. 
or 9s, a week. Mrs. Wilshire, the wife of a 
farm-laborer, said, “ Our common drink is 
burnt crust tea: we never know what it is to 
get enough to eat.” The Rev. J. Guthrie, 
Vicar of Calne, said, ‘I never could make 
out how they can live with their present earn- 
ings;” and Dr. Greenup, M.D., said the same. 
The ordinary agricultural day-laborer’s wa- 
ges in those counties before the rise of prices 
after 1790, ranged from 7s. to 10s., not inclu- 
ding hay-time and harvest; the average price 
of wheat was then 44s, 6d.: since that time, 
wages have scarcely increased, rent has ad- 
vanced from two-and-a-half to threefold. In 
1683, Judge Hales states the wages of a farm- 
laborer in Gloucestershire at 10s.a week; 
wheat was then 36s. a quarter: now, says a 
gentleman writing to Mr. Cobden, “ wheat is 
40 per cent. higher: the average wages in 
Gloucestershire are only 8s. to 9s. and in 
many cases 7s. and 6s. ; in the mean time rent 
has increased tenfold.” Mr. Hunt, a farm- 
laborer, states that many families only obtain 
half the amount that their maintenance in the 
workhouse would cost. From these wages 
and the style of food might be inferred the 
style of lodging and clothing—nay, the moral. 
ity, education, religion, and everything per- 
taining to the happiness of the people. He 
quoted passages pertaining to the ill-contrived 
and over crowded cottages, and the conse- 
quent licentiousness,—whole families being 
huddled together in one sleeping-chamber. 
“You talk to us,” exclaimed Mr. Cobden, 
“about the crowding together of the laboring 
population in the manufacturing towns, and 


charge that upon the manufacturer and the 
millowner, forgetting that the crowding to- 
gether in towns cannot come under the cog- 
nizance of particular individuals and employ- 
ers; but in the agricultural districts, we find 
| the large proprietors of land, who will not al- 
low any other person to ersct astick or a 
' stone, or to build a cottage upon their estates, 
| nevertheless permitting men, for whose wel- 
fare they are responsible, to be in this beastly 
state—in dwellings worse than the wigwams 
of the American Indians.” When they saw 
these things, he repeated that the persons by 
whom they were permitted to continue de- 
served to be visited with the most unqualified 
indignation of that House. No, mark, the 
progress of the evil was this—the landowners 
refused to build up new cottages, and per- 
mitted the old cottages to fall down; and he 
spoke advisedly when he said that this was 
the course adopted systematically in Dorset- 
shire, and the people were driven to Bland- 
ford and other towns. And what a popula- 
tion were they thus sending to the manufactu- 
ring districts! Why, what was this but a 
school of prostitution and vice ? Oh, let them 
then not blame the manufacturer for the state 
of the population in their towns, while they 


drove them into the towns when the hovels in 
which they had dwelt fell down about them. 
Mr. Austin says, a change of clothes ‘seems 
to be out of the question ;’? and mentions 
women who are obliged to lie in bed whilst 
their clothes were washed and dried. And this 
was the population who, according to hono- 
rable gentlemen, were the “ home customers” 
for the manufacturers! Ths Scotch agricul- 
tural population would do honor to avy coun. 
try: their food in East Lothian is bread like 
the rape and oil-cakes used for cattle and ma- 
nuring fields ; their wages in Forfarshire ave- 
rages 4s. a week, with oatmeal and milk, in- 
creasing the value to about 6s. 10d.; the prin- 
cipal article of food is oatmeal and boiling 
water, called “ brose.” In Wales, the Times 
reporter said, the main cause of the disturb- 
ances was the abject poverty of the people, 
who live on potatoes and butter-milk, oatmeal 
and water, with occasionally a litile cheese 
and barley bread or a red herring ; lodging 
in mud huts of a single room, for all purpo- 
ses ; with no window, but a hole in the wall 
to admit light and air by day, and blocked up 
with a bundle of rags atnight. A large por- 
tion ef the inmates in the London Fever Hos- 
pital, and of the vagrants brought up at the 
Police Courts, are destitute agricultural labo- 
rers, whom the Magistrates send to prison 
for a short time. 


Thus, the poor deluded dupes of ‘ civili- 
zation” are ever moving in acircle. Their 
remedies are often quite as bad as the dis- 
ease, although the disease is one that invades 
the very centres of life. But thank Heaven, 
light is beginning to penetrate the minds of 
even legislators. During the same debate, 
Lord Howick made some remarks which 
show that he has obtained a glimpse of the 
nature of the remedy. Here is what he 
said : 

He was not without apprehensions that such 
might be the case; for he did think that 
inquiries of late years had established the 


conclusion that they could net entirely rely 
upon the principle that men were the best 


This was, after all, but a branch of the great 
question of the general condition of society. 


intense competition ; and that they would not 
entirely remedy the evil unless they diminish- 
ed the intensity®f competition by enlarging 
the field for employment. He believed they 
could only do that by breaking down those 





reared such a people in the cenntry, and | 


judges of their ewn interest, and would always | 
do that which was best for themselves.— | 


He believed that the origin of the evil was | 


artificial barriers and restrictions by which 
they were now hedged in and confined; and 
unless they were prepared to do this, they 
must be prepared to see the intensity of com- 
petition, which in his opinion was the origin of 
the evil, become day after day greater. He 
feared he could not expect that Parliament 
would now, though ultimately no doubt they 
would, consent to adopt the step which was the 
only effectual cure for the evil: but it did not 
follow, though they couldot remove the evil 
altogether, that they might not do something 
to palliate it; and it did certainly appear to 
him, that, in the absence of that more com- 
plete remedy which he should wish to see 
applied, it might be advisable to take mea- 
sures to check the abuses which under the 
stimulus of intense competition, did arise in 
the mode of carrying on certain great manu- 
facturing branches of our industry. 

He thought a plan might be found of meet- 
ing the difficulty which they experienced in 
introducing regulations in trade. It did not 
appear to him altogether impossible that they 
might form soME BODY IN WHICH THE IN- 
TERESTS BOTH OF THE MASTERS AND OF THE 
MEN SHOULD BE REPRESENTED, which should 
have authority to frame those regulations for 
carrying on those branches of industry which 
Parliament was confessedly incapable of itself 
framing with advantage. ‘There were corpo- 
RATE BOPIES in the middle ages which did 
possess a power of that kind, which in the se. 
| quel, no doubt, became liable to great abuse, 
| but which were in the outset of great advant- 
| 





age in encouraging the first seeds of trade and 
civilization. But proper protection mizht be 
| taken to guard against their degenerating into 
a mischievous monopoly, while a power 
might be committed to their hands for mak- 
ing regulations upon this subject. He was 
the more impressed with this idea when he 
saw how the Trades Unions had flourished in 
this country, and had maintained themselves 
even in spite of severe laws against them, as 
wellas when those laws were relaxed. That 
fact seemed to his mind to afford no slight 
ground for concluding that they had arisen 
out of a necessity FOR SOME SYSTEM OF ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THOSE TRADES AND BRANCHES OF IN- 
pustTryY ; and, were they properly recognized 
by law, not being framed upon intimidatian 
or any other unlawful principle, nor composed 
of one particular class, they would be of great 
advantage. Some body should be formed, 
which should be recognized, to bind all toge- 
ther—a body whose powers should be strictly 
defined and regulated, andin which not only 
the working classes but THEIR EMPLOYERS 
SHOULD HAVE A SHARE; the whole to be 
placed under the supervision of the Crown. 


The plan here hinted at by Lord Howick, 
isa form of what Fourier would call Guar- 
antyism, and though quite defective in itself, 
would, if rightly carried out, do a world of 
good. But alas, how lamentably ignorant 
and short-sighted are the best of modern 
statesmen. They are indeed blind leaders 
of the blind, in a maze of bewilderment, 
without light and almost without hope! 
Our American people congratulate them- 
selves that they are far removed from these 
awful and distressing evils; but how far? 
The same causes are at work in the bosom 
of our society, and in a few years, will de- 
monstrate themselves, as they have already 
begun to do, in the destitution, ignorance, 
England isa 
fearful example to us ef the terrific work- 








and misery of the masses 





ings of incoherent and disunited industry, 
For a while, our possession of vast public 
lands may postpone the grosser manifesta. 
tions of Wrong, but if we continue the pre- 
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sent arrangements of society, they will in- 
evitably come. Beware, oh people, be- 
ware ! 

ie 


Continued from page 77 No. 6. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND PACIFIC DE- 
MOCRACY. 


BY PARKE GODWIN. 


{Introductory to and explanatory of what 
follows, we republish the closing paragraph 
of the preceding section. ] 


Now, it is a series of co-operations that 
we propose, as the means of our social re- 
form. It is not a mere league on the part 
of the followers of a particular calling; it 
is not a treaty of amity between the mem- 
bers of distinct classes; not the promiscu- 
ous commingling of all branches of trade, 
that we vindicate; but it is the voluntary 
union of the whole of Humanity, on definite 
and scientific grounds. We contend for the 
solidarity of the race in organic forms ; we 
desire the universal association of man, ac- 
cording to an universal principle ; we aim at 
the thorough re-organization, not of a seg- 
ment, but of the whole of society, on a ba- 
sis of individual independence and freedom, 
and collective harmony and progress. 


§ VI.—orGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


This object can be attained, we think, by 
the organization of the township. Let us 
suppose, that in a district composed of some 
three hundred families, (about eighteen 
hundred souls) the inhabitants should call a 
public meeting, to consider their social con- 
dition, and after the maturest deliberation, 
should adopt the following resolutions : 

ist. An association is formed between all 
the inhabitants of this township, rich and 
poor; the capital to be composed of the 
fixed property of all, and of the furniture 
and goods which each one may see fit to 
contribute, at an appraised valuation. 

2d. Every associate shall receive in ex- 
change for what lie brings, a certificate re- 

resenting the exact value of the capital re- 
inquished to the society. 

3d. Each share shall be a mortgage upon 
the fixed property which it represents, and 
upon the general property of the Associa- 
tion. 

4th. Every associate, whether he has 
contributed fixed property or not, shall be 
allowed to take part in the productive use 
of the common funds, for the employment 
of his labor and talent. 

5th. Women and children enter society 
on the same terms as the men. 

6th. The annual income, the common 
expenses being first liquidated, shall be di- 
vided among the members on the following 
terms : 

(a) A first portion shall go to pay the in 
terest on stocks. 

(b) A second portion shall be divided 
among the laborers, according to the diffi- 
culties of their work, and the time devoted 
to it by each. 

(c) The third and last part shall be dis- 
tributed among those who have distinguish- 
ed themselves, in various labors, either by 
intelligence, activity, or vigor. 

Thus, each man, woman, and child, will 
be entitled to a share in each division, pro- 
portional to their respective concurrences in 
the production, by their three productive 
faculties of Capital, Labor, and Talent. 

Let us suppose, further, that the inhabi- 
tants of this township, instead of remaining 
in their isolated houses, should agree to 








dwell in a single large building, or rather, 
in a row of buildings, separated from each 
other so as to secure the privacy and inde- 
pendence of each family, but at the same 
time, so connected as to render available 
the obvious economies of fire, light, cook- 
ing, cellars, &c. &c.; that all the different 
branches of labor were distributed among 
groups of workmen best adapted to the ex- 
ecution of each, including in the term labor, 
domestic avocations, agriculture, mechani- 
cal art and instruction ; and that each group 
should have the entire control of its special 
department, subject only to the advisory di- 
rection cf a more general and superior 
group; we say, let this be supposed, and 
we shall have the outlines of the simple, 
but most important re-organization of socie- 
ty which we propose.* 

We do not here assert that an organiza- 
of this kind, is the true organization for so- 
ciety, although we hold that the position can 
be proved beyond a cavil; we merely wish 
to show, that Society, if it would escape 
from the terrible evils under which it now 
groans, must resort to some similar organi- 
zation as the next step in its progressive ca- 
reer. We assert that Association by town- 
ships, as here delineated, if not the right 
way, at least leads towards the right way, 
and is the best approximation to a Perfect 
Constitution of Society, that has been pre- 
sented to mankind. We assert that it is 
the most easy, the most feasible, the most 
safe, the most rational, and the most desira- 
ble phasis in whieh we can look at the 
great question of Social Reform. We assert 
this upon the subjoined brief views of 


§ Vil.—its CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES. 


Ist. Lt begins with the beginning. It 
begins with the organization of the town- 
ship, where sagacious minds have long 
since discovered that all reforms, to be effi- 
cient and practical, must begin. Napoleon, 
whose overwhelming energy of action so 
absorbs our minds, when considering his 
character, that we are led to forget his deep- 
searching practical insight, has said in a 
note, addressed about 1800 to his brother 
Lucien, then Minister of the Interior, that 
‘if he had not been distracted by war, he 
should lay the foundation of the prosperity 
of France in the organization of the com 
mune (id commenceratt la prosperete de 
France par les communes, sil n’etait dis- 
trart par la geerre..””) Thomas Jefferson, 
one of our most profound, and at the same 
time, most sagacious minds, writing to one 
of his friends, insists that all true political 
reform must begin with small districts. The 
framers of the Federal Constitution felt this 
when they were so careful to distinguish 
and secure the rights of the states. A con- 
solidated government, extending over so 
wide a field of influence, would either fall 
to pieces from internal conflicts, or be smit- 
ten with the death-stroke of immobility. 
State-action is the life of the Republic, such 
life as ithas. Again: the new class of 
political reformers, lately sprung up in this 
State, demanding an amendment of the con- 
stitution, are impressed with the necessity 
of a still further extension of the districting 
principle, and urge as one of their fundamen- 
tal tenets, that the enormous power now 
held by the State, shall be taken away from 
it, and returned either to the school dis- 
tricts, counties, or towns. 





* Our object has been to give only the most 
clemetnny view—to suggest, rather than to de- 
scribe. e can prove scientifically that the 
organization here sketched, is the one designed 
by God. 





Now, these politicians are right for once. 
Experience has taught them that nothing is 
to be done through the cumbersome legisla- 
tion of a too extensive territory. The go- 
vernment of a vast nation is too huge and 
unwieldy te make an active progress. You 
need the quick brain and nimble limbs of 2 
smaller organization. A state, comprising, 
perhaps, millions of individuals, distributed 
over a wide extent of land, and embracing 
a thousand diverse interests, has too many 
wills to consult, to attain true concert and 
harmony of action. Buffalo, for instance, 
either from ignorance or indifference, will 
not consent to the local reforms necessary 
in the city of New York. Thus, legislation 
is injuriously delayed. or becomes grossly 
corrupt. The disgraceful system of log- 
rolling, which obtains in all the. larger 
states, has its origin in the source to which 
we refer. Men are compelled, as we see 
annually at Albany and Harrisburg, to buy 
their palpable nghts, by the meanest com- 
pliances, or the most unblushing bribery. 

It is well, therefore, that our Constitu- 
tional Reformers, would restore the usurped 
power of the state, to its legitimate sphere, 
the township. Let one township be suc- 
cessfully organized—and the reform would 
soon expand, like the concentric circles of 
the water, till its circumference embraced 
the world. Give us one example of a po- 
litical community founded upon correct and 
on ae principles, and we will answer 
or the universal adoption of it—and that 
right soon. 

In no other mode, can a system of uni- 
versal reform be begun. Nature, in the for- 
mation of the manifold and wondrous se- 
ries of series that goto make up her Whale, 
begins with a mall centre of vitality, around 
which the parts in their beautiful and divine 
order, arranged according to the glorious 
law of Variety in One,—which is the Eter- 
nal Fact of Creation. Well would it be 
for man, did he not presume to be more wise 
than his Maker. 

2d. It 2s peaceful. As it only contem- 
plates voluntary action, the only force which 
it could use, is the force of truth and moral 
suasion. No man’s rights would be in- 
fringed by it, but on the contrary, every le- 
gitimate right would receive an additional 
security. It makes no violent war upon the 
just privileges of any class, proposes no 
wholesale destruction of the property of the 
rich, no forced distribution of goods already 
acquired, deals in no bitter and malignant 
denunciations of any party or sect. It wel- 
comes all ranks of people, it accepts all 
creeds and doctrines, and shows the basis 
upon which all can be harmonized in varie- 
ty. Good-will, the sentiment of human 
brotherhood, the love of the neighbor, are 
the only feelings to which it apeals. 


When we look back upon the histery of 
the world, we see how great a thing this 
feature of Peace is, in any reform. Christ, 
in that holy moment, when he separated 
from bis poor heart-broken disciples, said, 
«* My Peace I give unto you—My Peace I 
leave with you,” as though it were the 
grandest legacy which Omnipotence could 
bequeath. But the world, in mockery of 
the divine words, would not have Peace but 
War. Even the professed followers of Je- 
sus, have propagated their faith by violence. 
They have burned Error at the stake, in the 
persons of his deluded worshippers, (burn- 
ing much Truth with it,) and they have 
spread Truth with flashing bayonet and 
roaring guns. It is heart-sickening to think 


how Humanity has only advanced, through 
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fightings, confusions, ex plosive overturnings 
and volcanic uproar—how it has marched 
forward only amid the horrible discord of 
trumpet-clangors and cannon-vollies—how 
the masses, to establish their rights, have 
been compelled to wade through seas of | 
blood, and trample out the hopes and hearts | 
of their fellow men in the dust! The pic- 
ture seems the more frightful, when we | 
consider that at no time has the terrific , 
slaughter been necessary, to accomplish its | 
aims. God, while he permitted it, never | 
designed it; and man only has been guilty. 

Atany rate, let us now hope that the pe- 
riod of violence, whether necessary or un- 
necessary hitherto, is past. Let us hope 
that Mankind, in its modes of growth, will 
imitate Nature in her growth, and expand 
and enlarge by silent expulsion of the Old 
and the silent absorption of the New. One 
of our own poets has sung this spirit of 
Peaceful Reform in his noblest strains, 
where describing the havoc and desolation 
of “The Winds,” he exclaims :— 





| 


** Yet oh ! when the wronged spirit of our race, 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn | 
chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, | 
Let him not rise like these mad winds of air, | 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, | 
To fill the earth with woe, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human | 
veins.” 


| 
*- But may he like the spring-time come abroad, 

Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle | 
might, 

When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 

Come spouting up the unsealed springs to 
ignt; 

Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 

The woods, long dumb, await to hymnings 





sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost | 
meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient | 

night.” 


3d. Itis positive. By this, we mean, that 
the re-organization we propose, does not rest | 
upon any mere critical exposition of the evils 
of the present state, but that it is founded in 
the knowledge of a higher and better state. 
Our criticisms proceed from our constructive | 
principles. We condemn, not according to | 
any imperfect, one-sided, fragmentary, va- 
riable standard ; but according to what we 
esteem to be a perfect and universal stand. | 
ard. Having discovered what we think the | 
real formula of progressive organization, we | 
feel prepared to animadvert upon all condi- 
tions which are a departure from the truth. | 
The defect of all other methods of Reform, | 
is in the fact that they are for the most part | 
negative. They see the Wrong without 
seeing the Right. For instance ; there is a | 
class of men who mourn over the desolations | 
of Intemperance, and they denounce the | 
dealers in spirituous liquors, but they have | 
no positive remedy for the evil, and there- 
fore their appeals and denunciations have 
had only a temporary effect. There is an- 
other class of brave and warm-hearted phi- 
lanthropists, whose sympathies and convic- 
tions are shocked by slave-holding, yet in | 
the midst of all their burning invectives and 
persuasions, they have only spread their 
sentiments, without producing any positive, 
practical change. There are societies of 
tender-hearted females, who would rescue 
the thousands of their debased sisters whom 
circumstances have driven to the sullied | 


| 
' 


haunts of vice, but for the want of positive | 
plans, they excite only ridicule and sarcasm 
trom the more sagacious world. There are 


associations for the reform of juvenile de- | 
linquents ; there are work-houses for the | 


an impregnating principle. 


relief of poverty ; there are a thousand agen- 
cies for the extinction of crime; yet delin- 
quency, pauperism, crime, cover the face of 
society, and seem to be rather on the in- 
crease. The truth is, that these, and vari- 
ous other projects of Reform, are smitten 
with perpetual barrenness, for the want of 
They undoubt- 
edly do good; they keep alive a tender and 
benevolent sentiment; they remove indivi- 
dual cases of suffering; they impress the 
scoffing world with the conviction that 
something is ever to be done for our fel- 


lows: but, measured by the large scale of 
what they should do, they are most lament- 
|ably partial and insufficient. 


They area 
few drops of oil spread upon a sea, to stil] 
atempest. They are withe of straw held 
against the raw and cutting east wind. 
Shakspeare has said, with hardly more 
beauty than literal truth, 

** As far as the little candle throws its beams, 
So shines a good deed upon a naughty world.” 


Verily ; your good deeds, your plans of re- 
form are a small candle-light in a vast world 


of darkness, duplicity and discord. You | 
need a deeper insight—a broader ground- 


work—a mightier principle of positive vi- 
tality. In the midst of such influences as 
are now around you, a powerful stream of 


tendencies dragging you downward to evil ; 


oO 
the poor, as we have shown,* growing more 
poor and debased, and the rich more rich 
and corrupt; misery spreading and multi- 
plying; cheerless homes and inviting grog- 
shops; the wages of seampstresses ten cents 
a day, while the wages of sin are as many 
dollars per night: political parties absorb- 
ed in selfish schemes, and the church 
chewing the husks of a dead theo!ogy, or 
lapped in luxurious indolence; and all the 
while your greatest leaders proclaiming that 
most abominable, most cruel of political 


_maxims that—*‘ each man is the best judge 
'of his own interest, and therefore must take 


care of himself”—a maxim 


'from the first-born Cain—under such cir- | 


cumstances, it is impossible that your slen- 
der, meagre, fragmentary plans of reform 
should succeed. No—you must walk at 
once into the heart of the matter; you must 
see that the root of all this wrong lies in 
the false constitution of Society; you must 
know that there is a better constitution ; and 
then, laying aside your partial schemes, 
plant your foot firmly upon posivive uni- 
versal ground. None but universal ideas 
are at this day, worthy of attention. Our 
plan is thus universal, for 

4th. It fulfills all the duties and answers 
all the ends of Society. Man has aright 
to a living from the Earth, or he would not 
have been sent here; and, for the same 
reason, he has a right to use all those ele- 
ments which are necessary to his full growth 
and development. The possession of these 
rights, imposes corresponding dutieson So- 
ciety. It is the primary, fundamental, most 
important and imperative duty of Society to 
guarantee his rights to every human being. 
But, no society that ever existed, no society 


that now exists, has discharged this duty. A | 
majority of men have had hard work to get } 


even bread and water enough to keep them 
alive, under the old arrangements, to say 
nothing of the higher wants of the mind 
and soul. Indeed, a theory has gone forth, 


‘and is earnestly vindicated in high places, 
that all society has to do, is to protect the | 


person and property of the individual! A des- 


picable theory even ifit were carried into prac- 





* Part First. 





proceeding | 


tice! But unfortunately, this duty, small as 
itis, hasnot been met. Society has not pro- 
| tected property. It istrue, the property of the 
rich has been hedged round with the thick- 
set fences of all oh learning and public 
‘opinion. Accumulated Labor in the shape 
of Capital, is the golien fruit, watched by 
many-headed dragons ; but living, breathing 
Labor, which is the poor man’s only pro- 
perty, is flung loose to the winds, left to 
shift for itself, without guaranty, without 
protection. Yet, society pays a fearful pen- 
alty for this neglect of itsduty. Its armies of 
paupers, its alms-houses, its prisons, its 
soup and clothing charities, its taxes, de- 
monstrate with vivid clearness, how much 
better it would be for it to stop evils at their 
source. This can only be done by the tho- 
rough re-organization which we propose— 
an organization which would secure to e\ ery 
man, woman and child, (1.) the means of 
comfortahle subsistence, such as a clean 
house, wholesome food, decent clothes, and 
the privacy of their families ; (2.) the oppor- 
tunities of education in elementary branch- 
es of knowledge, in the business of life, in 
the positive sciences, and in the general 
| principles of fine art; (3.) and facilities of 
intercourse with their fellows, with a posi- 
;ton to be affected by all the gentler and 
| more refined influences of learned and po- 
| lite conversation and deportment. 
It is because we believe that an organiza- 
|tion, according to our principles, would se- 
cure these ends, that we have ventured to 
_speak of Democracy. Never was there a 
| word more abused—never was there a word 
'more profoundly significant. I[t does not 
mean that ferocious spirit of levelling, 
| which, in the French Revolution, crumbled 
| the entire Past, and even plucked God from 
his throne; nor yet the wild, dirty and tur- 
| bulent mobism, which, in this country, 
| covers with the slime of its filthiness, every 
| character that is purer and nobler than it- 
'self: but it does mean a condition of socie- 





|ty in which the least individual shall have 
his rights acknowledged, and the means and 
opportunities for the fullest ex pansion of hie 
faculties guarantied. It means a social 
| state, where the whole of life, for nine-tenthe 
| of the people shall not be a suicidal strug- 
gle for life, where the finer essences of the 
soul shall not be ground out to furnish bare 
/nutriment for the body, where none of its 
families shall esteem it a curse to have 
children born to them, where honesty and 
_dilligence, not impudence and falsehood, 
shall be the measures of success, and where 
noble thoughts and generous emotions shall 
not be trampled out, because, forsooth, they 
are not what the worldly-wise deem practi- 
cable or prudent. But the great fact of the 
' Brotherhood of Man shall be recognized— 
|that Humanity is a living organism, of 
which every individual is a member—each 
in his sphere, bound to his fellows and the 
' whole, as the arm or the foot is bound to 
‘the body—a partaker in their wrongs—a 
sufferer of their diseases—a sharer in their 
| felicity, and a co-worker with them for 
good and evil. Then, in the arrangements 
of the State, the reconciling maxims of dis.. 
| distributive equity shall take the place of 
| the insane and destructive doctrines of posi- 
tive equality—the slavery of pauperism and 
vice shall be succeeded by rational freedom 
—and the palsying stagnation of hopeless and 
_remediless conservatism give way fo the 





healthful agitation of conservative progress. 
| 5th. It 1s a direct manifestation of the 
| Spirit of Christianity. No fact in the life 


of Uhrist, (and he was the highest form 
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of his religion,) strikes us more forcibly 
than the comprehensiveness of his benevo- 
lence. Reinhard, in his admirable work, 
** The plan of Jesus,” attempts to prove his 
divinity by the very fact that he was thus 
universal. His utterences, his prayers, his 
miracles, all evince the depth and tender- 
ness of his sympathy with Man. He took 
the little children inte his arms; he multi- 

licd the wine at the festivities of Galilee ; 

e fed the poor believing crowd, not so wise 
as the prudent Pharisees; and he washed 
the feet of his sorrowing disciples, that he 
might show how much he loved all his fel- 
low-men. He wished to testity that it was 
our chief duty to minister to each other, to 
call no man master, to lord it over no man, 
and to make life a perpetual scene of mutu- 
al helpfulness and service. Such was his 
spirit—and this spirit he intended should be 
manifested in the organization of society. 
The outward must ever be an expression of 
the inward, if we would be true to our prin- 
ciples. The form must correspond with the 
in-dwelling law—the external tenement 
with the idea of its inhabitant. 

What then is the law which Christian 
Society ought to embody or incarnate :— 
**Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with allthy soul. This is the first and 
great commandment: and the second is like 
unto it—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these twocommandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.—( Matt. 
XXvil. 57.) 

A new commandment I give unto you, 








| prophets of the days about to be. 


5. That capital is more and more concen- 
trating in the hands of the few, who are thus 
forming an oppressive Money-Feudalism. 

6. That no political party has as yet pro- 
posed any measure that in the remotest de- 
gree touches the root of these evils. 

7. That some plan for the unity of the 
material interests of man is the only one 
that can prevent our downward tendencies. 

8. That this plan is presented in the doc- 
trine of Association, on the basis of Attract- 
ive Industry. 

These principles we present to the public. 
Individually we have nothing to gain or to 
louse by their adoption or rejection. Our 
only interest in seeking to spread them, is 
derived from our strong conviction of their 
truth, and our urgent hope that something 
will be done for humanity. We know that 
we shall excite prejudice; we know that 
ridicule and scorn has been heaped upon us 
without measure; but we know, at the 
same time, that we act in sincerity, and we 
leave the rest to God. We are confident of 
victory. Already the white light of the 
rising sun iscaught upon the mountain-tops 
—already we see the streaks of the coming 
day. Whence the present unusual ferment 
of the public mind? Why are the deepest 
religious feelings of the soul, the oldest re- 
ligious institutions, undergoing such sifting 
and earnest controversy? Is it not that the 
world is travailing in the birth-throes of a 
mighty and a better Future? Even the 
ephemera of literature are seized with the 
common sympathy, and become unconscious 
Why do 


that you love one another; as I have loved! your Eugene Sues probe the sores and se- 


you, that you also love one another.—(John, 
Xili. 34.) 

All things whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do you even so to 


-cret wounds of your diseased society, and 
| hold all nations captive by their pictures of 
Humanity in her hunger-stricken, straw- 
_ covered lairs? Why tingles the blood, when 


the pen of Dickens, lately so false to his 





Oh! it is great, and there is no other great- 
ness! to make some nook of God’s crea- 
tion a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God; to make some human hearts a lit- 
tle wiser, manftJ ler, happier—more blessed, 
less accursed! It is work for a God. Sooty 
Hell, of Savagery, Mutiny and Despair, 
can, by man’s energy, be made a kind of 
Heaven ; cleared of its soot, of its Mutiny, 
of its need to Mutiny; the Everlasting arch 
of Heaven’s azure overspanning it too, as a 
birth of heaven; God and all men lookin 
on it well-pleased. Unstained by wastefu 
deformities, by wasted tears, or heart's blood 
of Men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble, 
fruitful Labor, growing ever nobler—will 
come forth, the Grand Sole Miracle of Man.” 

§r3-This Essay is for sale, in pamphlet form, 
at the New World Office, 30 Ann street. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOURIER’S 
WORKS. 


CONTINUATION OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF UN:‘VERSAL UNITY. 





DUALITY OF SOCIAL DESTINY ; POLITICAL IN- 
FANCY OF THE GLOBE. 


By holding in abeyance for a time the 
feelings of vain self-sufficiency and wounded 
pride, we may conceive with ease that the 
most fortunate event for any age [of suffer- 
ing humanity on earth,] is to convince it of 
its folly. Every great discovery is more or 
less humiliating to the generation which 
has not attempted it, but [when the pride 
of those who might have made it had they 
tried, does not degenerate into persecution, 
and retard examination] the benefits derived 
from it in application when least expected, 
more than compensate that generation for 
the slight humiliation that devolves upon 
their intellectual dignity. 
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them ; for this is the law ard the prophets. | ¢ | When Christopher Columbus had return- 
—(Matt. vii. 12.) Hee own genial nature—exposes the want, and 'ed to Seville with the blocks of gold he 
_ Seek first the kingdom of God and its jus- wretchedness, and cureless griefs of the | found in the New World, his wonder-struck 
tice, and all worldly things shall be added | poor? It is because you know in your! cotemporaries who had ridiculed and perse- 
unto you.—(Matt. vi. 33.) | hearts, thatall is wrong with your miserable, | cuted him for seven long years, and heaped 
Ask and it shall be given you ; seek, and | death-struck societies, and that you inward- upon him all the obloquy of angry pride ; 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened. | ly long for the Better Time. It is because, ‘the frivolous regarding him as a mere vi- 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are} that you would like to join in Some practi- | sionary maniac; the serious denouncing 
heavy laden and I will give you rest. Ye) cable and generous movement for the extir-|him as a presumptuous heretic, and the 
are all one, as land my Father are one.— pation of pauperism and crime, Phat move- | ereat Pontif of all Christendom so far de- 
(John ) For as the Body is one—so also is | ment is at hand! The field of battle is be- | scending in the sphere of persecution as to 
Christ. For by one Spirit are we all bap-| fore you; but, oh! how different the wea- | exeommunicate him, (the most dreadful of 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or | pons and objects from those of former War- | all persecutions in that age) were not these 
Gentiles, bond or free, &e. That there | fares. Our weapons are truth, justice, and | blind and mad cotemporaries glad to find 
should be no schism (disunity) in the body ; religion. Our objects, universal concilia- | themselves convicted of irrationality, and 
but that the members should have the same tion, and universal love. Unity and Peace | willing to admit that he alone, the injured 
care one for another. And whether one are the banner-words of our host. | and maligned Columbus, was a man of 
mye suffer - ~ A ween = aes with | Says Mr. Carlyle, in his last and greatest common sense, sound reason and true faith ? 
it; or one member be honored, all the mem- 


one nde | work, ‘* Past and Present,” ‘* Not on [lions The benefit conferred on all in that conjec- 
bers rejoice with it” or Latium’s plains; on far other plains and | ture was sufficient to conciliate the feelings 
CONCLUSION. places henceforth, can noble deeds be now | of false pride, and the humiliation was more 

We have hinted in the course of this es-| done. Not on Llion’s plains; how much) easily forgotten as all parties were involved 
say at the following points, any one of less in Mayiair drawing rooms! Not in| in it to some extent. 
which might be easily expanded into a vol-| victory over poor brother French or Phry-| This opposition of Columbus to the age 
ume: |gians; but in victory over Frost-jotuns, | in which he lived, the fifteenth century, is 

1. That there is in civilized society, a ra- | Marsh-giants; over demons of Discord, | quite analogous to my position in the nine- 
pid increase of population, without any | Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and Chaos| teenth century. The subject of discovery 
due provision by society, forits employment} come again. None of the old Epics is longer, was then a new Material World, and now 
or support. | possible. The Epic of French and Phrygians | it is a New Industrial and. Social World. 

2. That the working classes, who are aj is comparatively a small Epic; but that of} The present generation will assuredly be 
majority everywhere, by the present system | Flirts and Fribbles, what is that? A thing | more or less inclined to look with a con- 
of free competition, are pickiag each others | that vanishes at cock-crowing, that already | temptuous smile upon a man unknown to 
pockets and cutting each others throats. | begins to scent the morning air.” fame, who ventures to assert that it is most 

3. That, accorcing to the admissions of| ‘* Butit is to you, ye workers, who do al-| profoundly ignorant of the divinely ordered 


pe . a8 | : > ° : 
nearly all the distinguished political econo- | ready work, and are as grown men, noble} mechanism of the passions and attractions 


mists, the condition of laborers is rapidly | and honorable in a sort, that the whole world | of the soul of man, and their industrial des- 
eteriorating. calls for new work and nobleness. Subdue | tiny on earth ; but, when 1 prove indispu- 











4. That the continued invention of labor- | Mutiny, Discord, wide-spread Despair, by | tably that the allegation is well founded, 
saving machinery is still further tending to, manfulness, justice, Mercy and Wisdom.) and my new discovery as real as it is im- 
the reduction of all laborers for the sake of | Chaos is dark: deep as Hell—let light be,| portant, will it not be a most fortunate event 

| and there is instead a green flowery world.| for my cotemporaries to be thoroughly con- 


the capitalists. 
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vinced of folly in their opposition? It is to 
the most confident of my opponents I ap- 
peal foran unbiassed judgment: for a fair 
confession of the truth, that in this instance, 
it is most devoutly to be wished, that I 
should be victorious in the controversy, and 
that the science of industrial association 
should be found to be correct in promising 
such manifold advantages to all the human 
race, unhoped for and believed impossible 
by all the learning of both ancient and mo- 
dern civilization? 

This is the spirit in which the controver- 
sy should be opened ; not to lose sight of 
the immense advantages to be obtained for 
all classes and all interests in society by the 
defeat of Sceptical philosophy (the reason 
of the age in this delusive ‘“‘age of rea- 
Son.”) 

If once this view be fairly taken, those 
who may oppose me will become my parti- 
sans in secret. Offended pride will be out- 
weighed by the advantages in prospect, and 
the hope of sharing in them will prepare the 
mind to understand the problem of asso- 
ciation and appreciate the science which 
confers so great a benefit on the whole hu- 
man race. Then will philosophy exult in 
its own downfall, for the votaries of its de- 


lusive learning will be honored and enriched | 


by their superior talents properly directed in 
the paths of real knowledge and associative 
unity. False pride will be absorbed by 
these superior prospects, and modest impar- 
tiality will be the wisest policy for literary 
men to follow. With this preliminary ob- 
servation we may pass on to the subject of 
this article :— 
THE POLITICAL INFANCY OF THE GLOBE, AND 
THE SOCIAL DESTINY OF MAN. 

To comprehend this subject fully and 
with ease, we must regard the human race 
as one collective body on this Globe, subject 


to the four distinctive periods of Infancy, | 


puberty, maturity, and senility, like a sin- 
gle individual [the terrestrial birth, life, and 
disappearance of the whole race being ex- 
actly analogous to that of an individual ; 
with some slight difference proportioned to 
the relative importance of their passional de- 
velopments respectively. ] 

The human race is now in the first stage 
of its career on this Globe; the infancy of 
its col'ective or political existence. [This 
will be demonstrated as we proceed.] The 
infancy of the human race collectively is 
relatively shorter than that of a single indi- 
vidual ; the one being limited to one six- 
teenth part of its whole career, while the 
other averages about one fourth. Individu- 
al life [in the present exceptional and suf- 
fering state of humanity] extending to about 
sixty years, of which one fourth or 15 years 
are passed in iniancy, while the career of 
the whole race being computed by the sci- 
ence of analogy to be about 80,000 years, 
absorbs about 5000 or 6000 years in a State 
of political infancy. 

[When tbe human race has passed from 
the present state oi suffering and disease to 
a state of general healih and happiness, it 
is computed that the proportion of infancy to 
the whole career of individual life will be 
as one to seven, and in some cases of lon- 
gevity as one totwelve.] The effects of in- 


the human race collectively during the in- 
fancy of its career on a young planet; it has 
no definite idea of its future destiny of social 
| happiness in which the world will pass 
from poverty to opulence, from fraud to 
righteousness, from general discrepancy to 
universal harmony. 

Romantic vision! delusiye hope! ex- 
| claims the sceptic and the rational” philo- 
sopher; but is it not desirable that I should 
be found right in opposition to all sceptical | 
opinions? [And what becomes of Revela- 
tion if this prospect be denied? It cannot 
be denied that such a transformation is plain- 
ly promised in the Word of God.] This is 
the subject of investigation in the present | 
treatise, and the leading question to decide | 
upon is, whether or not [ have discovered 
the principle and practical mechanism of 
passional attraction offering to all the nations 
of the Globe, both civilized and uncivilized, 
the double charm of pleasurable industry 
and riches in abundance. 

If this discovery be real and the principle 
well understood, it is inevitable that all the 
present forms of society upon the Globe, the 
savage, the barbarian, the civilized, should 
be absorbed in unitary combination, and hu- 
manity collectively must gradually pass 
from social infancy and ignorant discrepan- 
cy to adolescence and associative unity ; from 
its exceptional and suffering, to its essential 
and more happy destiny ; the time of which 
is sevenfold, at least, the time of chaos and 
subversion [or the time of what is called the 
“curse ” in Revelation.] 

I have endeavored, throughout this Pre- 
face, to prepare the mind of the reader for 








this happy transformation, which will be as 
| advantageous to the rich as to the poor, and 
|as agreeable to monarchs as to subjects, and 
will therefore rapidly absorb all party spirit 
and political antagonism in one religious 
spirit of enthusiastic joy. 

From this it may be seen how much we 
are in duty bound to shake off that delusive 
‘apathy and resignation to depravity and 

misery, so widely inculcated by false science 
‘and theology, which impiously lead us to 
|infer the nullity of Providence in social me- 
'chanism andthe absolute incompetence of | 

human reason to discover the essential laws | 

of human destiny and social harmony. 

| What folly! 
| ty be not within the reach of man, whence | 
is it that all nations and all ages have been 








| 
Ii the knowledge of futuri- | 


the passions and their universal correspond- 
ency, which will reveal to us the mys‘eries 
of the universe and open the Great Book of 
Fate with itseternal laws. 

Unsound Philosophy, incapable of pere- 
trating the decrees of Fate, has long misled 
us from the paths of Revelation, by the 
bugbear of false doctrines of “impossibility,” 
‘‘jmpenetrable sanctuary,” etc. ete. ; but 
how is it that Newton, if the laws of na- 
ture be impenetrable, as the Sophists have 
maintained, was able to explain to us the 
laws of gravitation, the 4th branch of move- 
ment in the system of the universe? That 
discovery alone assures us that Nature 
would not refuse to grant a knowledge of the 
other branches [if we sought that knowledge 
in a proper spirit.} Would it not be folly 
for a lover to despair of future favor when 
the first expression of his passion had been 
well received? Why, then, should men of 
genius despair of full discovery, when Na- 
ture has disclosed to them so graciously a 
part of her eternal beauty? Why should 
Theologians and Philosophers communicate 
to us the doubts and fears in which they 
are involved by paradoxical and false inter- 
pretations, and endeavor to persuade the hu- 
man race [in opposition to the Word of 
God] that nothing can be ever known to 
man, because, forsooth, their false philoso- 
phy or science has been able to tk 
nothing ? 

And yet, these Sophists still delude us 
with a hope of progress towards ‘* perfecti- 
ble perfectibility” in civilized duplicity, 
when it is evident that civilization is mov- 
ing in a circle of delusion, incapable of ele- 
vating the condition of the working classes ; 
and that nothing can be done to benefit all 
classes equally, until we organize a higher 
and a better state of social unity. Twenty 
centuries of civilized philosophy and science 
had elapsed before the least degree of liberty 
was given to the slaves of industry and bru- 
tal bondage, which proves that while this 
civilized duplicity of doctrine rules society, 


|a thousand years are necessary to suggest 


an act of common justice and of social pro- 
gress; which is neutralized almost imme- 
diately by some new-fledged oppression 
worse than that abolished; as the horrors 
of the slave trade are acknowledged to be 
more insufferable since the epoch of eman- 
cipation. 

In conclusion I may state that modern 


anxious to obtain this knowledge and to| science and philosophy, which boast of be- 
penetrate the mysteries of destiny, of which | ing animated by a love of liberty and a de- 
(the name alone suffices to excite a thrill of | sire to better the condition of the people, 
| anxious and inquiring hope inevery human | are completely unacquainted with the 
heart, the leastas well as the most sanguine!| means of really protecting the unedu- 


|So deeply rooted and so universal is the | cated working classes. 


The modern inju- 


‘passion for this knowledge of the future, | dicious legislation with regard to the abo- 
|that it is impossible to sever or expulse it | lition of slavery has increased the cruel- 
| from the heart of man. Why did God, who! ty of treatment in the capture and conceal- 
/never made anything in vain, implant this | ment of the slaves, without improving the 


ardent passion in the soul, if it was never 


condition of the blacks we wish to benefit, 


| His intention to make use of it and finally | or forwarding the interests of colonial in- 


'to give it satisfaction ? 


fAnd what are we | dustry: the doctrines of political Reformers 


|to think of Revelation and its promises? | only tend to create discord and convulsions 


«These things I have spoken unto you, | in society [without improving the condition 
‘being yet present with you; but the Com- | of the mass.] The progress of society, in 


'forter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom the | civilized duplicity, in fact, is like the pro- 


|Father will send in my name, He shall 


gress of the sloth which sighs oppressively 


|teach you all things, and bring all things to at every step: and like this animal, which 


r 


fancy with individuals and the human race | your remembrance, whatsoever I have said | moves with painful slowness, civilized so- 


collectively are quite analogous ; that is to| unto you.” 


say, the social existence of the whole race 


in the infancy of its career is comparable to 


that belong to adult life. 


St. John, xiv. 25.] 
| has now arrived; 


The time | ciety strains slowly onward through politi- 
and men will soon be ele- | cal convulsions, each new generation strug- 


| vated to the power of foreknowledge with | gling through new rugged systems, which 
that of an individual in infancy absorbed in | regar1 to future operations and events: a/ like thorns and briars only serve to stain 
childish pleasures and delusions, without | glimpse of which shall be given in tnis vol-| with blood the people who pass through 
any notion of the pleasures and the duties | ume when I treat of the creation, the sealed | them. 


And so it is with | book of Nature, opened tg the science of | 


The end, however, of delusive doctrine 
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and of civilized duplicity, the end of social 
infancy and suffering, has now arrived [the 
time of trial is well nigh complete ;] and we 
are on the eve of witnessing the final trans- 
formation of society, which seemed to threa- 
ten us with general convulsion. This is in- 
deed the time in which the present may be 
truly stated to be ** pregnant withthe future,” 
for excessive suffering must speedily bring 
on the crisis of political salvation. In ob- 
serving the incessant and convulsive strug- 
gles of society, it seems as if humanity were 
making a most desperate effort to throw off 
a burden which oppresses it; for wars and 
revolutions are continuously breaking out in 
all the regions of the globe: disturbances 
are hardly quelled before new flames of vio- 
lence burst forth again from smouldering 
discontent: party spirit is increased by every 
conflict, and conciliation seems to be quite 
hopeless : the body politic has now become 
suspicious and depraved, denouncing every 
new idea and descending to the lowest 
depths of selfish policy, even to the mon- 
strous coalition of professing Christian go- 
vernments with Infidels and Turks to perse- 
cute their fellow-Christians. [This was 
written before the European governments 
assisted Greece to resist Turkey, and when 
it was customary for Christian governments 
to regard the Greeks as “rebels” in their 
struggles with the Turks.] Public credit 
and public property are now regarded as 
public prey, and handed over to the vam- 

ires of finance, the gamblers in the public 
Finds : industry has now become a punish- 
ment for those who labor; a practical em- 
bodiment of the ideal horror in the fable of 
Tantalus, starving in the midst of plenty, 
under the delusive system of «* Free Trade” 
monopoly and competition : colonial ambi- 
tion and cupidity have opened a volcano 
that is threatening irruption perpetually ; 
the deadly hatred of the negro population 
would, if ever it burst forth, entomb Ameri- 
ca in one vast sepulchre, and visit on the 
conquerers the miseries inflicted by them on 
the aborigines they have exterminated : 
subversive commerce, emulating cannibals, 
refines the cruelties of the atrocious slave 
trade, and insults the good intentions and 
decrees of all the Sovereigns of Europe, 
leagued together in the “Holy Alliance,” 
at the congress of Vienna: mercantile rapa- 
city has now extended its worst ramifications 
ever the whole globe, initiating the uncul- 
tivated tribes into the secrets of subversive 
science and duplicity ; the whole world has 
become a hideous chaos of depravity, and 
[like a slimy caterpillar] false, declining 
civilization has become more odious and 
disgusting as it nears its end. 

It is while we are sunk in the profound- 
est depths of this abyss, that a most fortu- 
nate discovery reveals to a degraded world 
the socraL compass or the law of passional 
attraction developed in series [of unitary 
order ;] a compass which the moderns might 
’ easily have found, if they had not been sa- 
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turated with impiety, and guilty of suspi- | 
cion with regard to Providence. Let them 
know (and the assertion cannot be too often 
repeated to them) that Providence has from 
the beginning regulated social harmony, for 
it is the noblest branch of universal move- 
ment, the direction of which belongs en- | 


we zre to “Seek the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” as we are commanded 
by the Word ?] the moderns have obscured 
all doctrines which admit the UNIVERSALITY 
of PROVIDENCE, and the positive interven- 
tion of the Godhead in establishing a law of 
social unity. They have reviled the pas- 
sions of the human soul, the natural inter- 
preters of his eternal and divine decrees 
{they have mistaken the subversive anarchy 
of passional attraction for innate depravi- 
ty ;] and man [afraid of these anarchical 
developments of passion] has submitted to 
the arbitrary doctrines of philosophy, which 
arrogate supreme authority, in social legisla- 
tion, and induce us to believe that God has 
not made laws for social harmony. But, 
covering the Philosophers with shame, God 
has allowed humanity to wade through in- 
fidelity and blood for more than twenty cen- 
turies of philosophic rule, that the career of 
infancy, and crime, and sophistry might be 
exhausted. 

The theory of passional attraction and 
associative unity, however, opens wide the 
issue from this social prison yclept “ civili- 
zation.” On what ground, then, is this 
theory entitled to examination ?—a condi- 
tional degree of confidence and a practical 
experiment on a small scale; a few square 
miles of land and several hundred families. 
It is only in so far as it is proved to be in 
consonance with universal principles ; with 
all the known laws of harmony and unity ; 
planetary, musical, and mathematical har- 
mony, in so far only as it is corroborated 
by the leading theorems of these sciences, 
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tribute Thrones and Empires in the new 
world, and realize enormous profit not un- 
willingly, perhaps, fiom that discovery, of 
which the very notion had called forth the 
bile of his infaJlibillity. 

In this most rash and. inconsistent policy 
the head of the Church on earth was the 
type of all men [in disassociative ages ;] 
false pride and prejudice had made him 
blind to his own best interests. Had he 
reasoned on the subject, he would have per- 
ceived, that, in those days, the Holy See of 
St. Peters, being invested with the power 
of distributing the thrones of temporal 
sovereignty in al] new countries, and sub- 
jecting them to his religious Empire, was 
interested, under every aspect, to encourage 
trans-Atlantic exploration for the discovery 
of a new continent. 

But, from excess of spiritual pride, the 
Pope and his religious council did not rea- 
son: they fell into that spirit of bling little- 
ness which is common to all persons in all 
ages ; that spirit of ill-will which persecutes 
inventors; a malignant fate, which every- 
where attends them. A man who pene- 
trates in any sphere the mysteries of Nature, 
may expect to be molested by this spirit in 
proportion to the light and the magnificence 
of his discovery ; especially if he belong to 
the obscurer classes of society (which gene- 
rally is the case,) and is not known to fame 
by any previous production. He cannot be 
forgiven by false pride for having thrown 
into the shade the wisdom and the science 
of all previous generations. 

A Newton may, perhaps, escape from 


and more particularly with those of planeta- | this malignant spirit of attack, because his 
ry equilibrium ; in “ratio directly propor- | calculations and discoveries are too trans- 


tioned to the mass, and inversely propor- | 


cendent to excite the jealousy of little minds, 


tioned to the square of their respective dis- | who never think of them, but a Columbus, 


tances.” The equilibrium of the passions 


who conceives the possibility of anew werld 


in society must be governed by the same and the idea of discovering its actual posi- 
laws, if there be unity of system in the pas-| tion, is maligned and persecuted by all 


sional and the material universe; and this 
law of equilibrium must be applicable more 
especially to the fundamental branches of 
associative industry: the satisfactory retri- 


bution of the three productive powers, CAPI- | 
CAPI- 


ABOR and SKILL. 


lf these Conditions are fulfilled by the 
new science, it is important that the prin- 
ciples should be at once experimented 
practically on a single village. The utility 
of such an experiment can only be ques- 
tioned by sophists, unfortunately but too 
numerous amongst the present generation, 
or by that class of dupes to false science to 
whom the follewing text has been addressed: 
«« Aures habent et non audient; oculos ha- 
bent, et non videbunt.” 

So far from being afraid of prudent hesi- 
tation in forming an opinion of my theory, 
I approve of it, and only wish to guard im- 
partial minds against the false appreciations 
of blind prejudice and self-sufficiency. To 
show the folly and stupidity of this general 
spirit of malevolence, which animates the 
civilized world against inventors, I will 
draw a parallel from history. 

Is it not evident that when one of the 
least judicious of Popes denounced Colum- 
bus from the Vatican, and burled the thun- 
ders of the Church upon his head, for dar- 
ing to assert his theory of exploration, which 
led to the discovery of a new world; is it 


T 


classes, because the notion is so simple and 
so natural, that any person of sound reason 
might have thought of it before him, and 
all parties feel that they must share in the 
humiliation of not having seen a thing so 
plain and simple, if it be found true. 


The same displeasure will fall unavoida- 
bly upon the discovery of a New Social 
World. False Doctrine and Philosophy, 
which rule the nineteenth century, will mar- 
shal against me a greater host of prejudices, 
than were brought by superstition against 
Columbus in the fifteenth century. And 
yet as he found Potentates in Fernmnanp 
and Isaperra of Spain, wiser than the Pope 
and the dictators of opinion in that age, may 
I not hope to find, like him, the countenance 
and support of some great man in Power, or 
a monarch even, more clear-sighted than 
his prejudiced cotemporaries? And while 
the sophists of the present age are busily 
engaged repeating the vain dictum of the 


| darker ages, ‘‘ THAT NOTHING MORE CAN BE 


DISCOVERED IN THIS WORLD,” is it not pos- 
sible that some great personage who has 
more sense and knowledge than philoso- 
phers, may wish to emulate the monarchs 
of Castile and Aragon, by giving to my 
theory the test of an experiment ? 

In hazarding a small expense, to gain the 
empire of a new found continent, the Mon- 


} . . . . 
'archs of Castile run little risk to gain so 
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iN tirely to God alone. | not evident that, this same Pope was, of all 

Instead of acknowledging this truth and | the Potentates in Christendom, the one most 
seeking for the Laws of God regarding so- | deeply interested in the success of Christo- 
cial progress, unity, and order; instead of | pher Columbus? Undoubtedly he was; for, | 
humbly seeking to know by what means | no sooner had the theory been realized by 
God has @gemed fit to reveal his laws to us| the discovery and the possession of America, 
{what is the particular direction in which | than the Roman Pontif was enabled to dis- 


great a prize, in case of success; and one 
of the monarchs of the present age, or even 
a rich commoner, might emulate the pru- 
dent enterprize of Ferpinanp and IsaBet- 
LA, with little or no risk of loss, by experi- 
menting an INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION Ona 
few square miles of well-conditioned land. 
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It is but a small stake to test the possibility 
of liberating all the human race from bondage 
and delusion ; with a chance of gaining also 
the undoubted right of universal monarchy, 
transmissible in perpetuity as an hereditary 
sceptre. 

I have now described the prejudices which 
false pride or scientific superstition will ex- 
cite against me, and my reason for so doing 
is to caution the impartial reader against the 
sarcasms of that multitude of sophists who 
answer arguments by ridicule, aad venture 
to decide at once on subjects which are 
quite unknown to them. 

When my discovery has been demonstra- 
ted in the sphere of practical experiment, 
and all the world, perceiving its immense 
importance, % preparing for that happy 
transformation which will build up univer- 
sal unity upon the ruins of uncivilized and 
civilized duplicity, the multitude of scoffers 
and revilers will pass suddenly from scepti- 
cal disdain to inconsiderate enthusiasm, 
and, in the heat of their blind admiration, 
they will wish to raise the long despised in- 
ventor to the rank of a terrestrial demi-god ; 
and thus, by their excessive adulation, will 
they vilify themselves again, as they are 
now disgracing human reason by their scep- 
tical irrationality. 

If some of the best minds of this material 

are wise enough to guard themselves 
against the vulgar prejudices of philosophy, 
and quietly consult the principle of unitary 
combination practically, ere they venture to 
condemn, the face of the whole globe will 
undergo achange: humanity will pass from 
the abyss of social misery and frand to the 
high eminence of truth and happiness, with 
the rapidity almost of lightning. The trans- 
formation will be magical, and, like thea- 
trical transitions, pass at once from Hades 
to Olympus. The world is now about to 
witness a phenomenon which can be seen 
but once on every Globe: the sudden pas- 
sage of humanity from social and industrial 
chaos to sublime associative unity. It is 
the happiest and the most splendid effect of 
movement that can happen in the universe ; 
and the hope of its occurrence soon is cal- 
culated to console the present generation 
under all its sufferings. During the period 
of this magnificent transition, every year of 
man’s existence will be equal to an age of 
happiness, and the events will be so won- 
dertul and various, that it would not be pru- 
dent to describe them without preparation. 


Afflicted by the “Fall” of our first pa- 
rents, and accustomed to the ills of physical 
existence, the human race believe that God 
has destined them to misery for ever in this 
world, or, at the best, to mediocre happi- 
ness. They cannot easily conceive the 
splendors of terrestrial destiny to which 
they are approaching, and their misery 
would deem itself insulted by the pictures 
of delight in store for them, if they were 
not prepared by gradual initiation: and yet 
the time is near; for it would not require 
above two years or soto organize one Pha- 
lanstery, and when all the powers of Chris- 
tendom perceive the truth and the import- 


known to the first ages of humanity. In 
consequence of its industrial infancy the hu- 
man race is left by God in darkness with 
regard to the particular time of happy des- 
tiny on earth, to which no world can rise 
in the first ages of existence. 


At present the resources of productive 
industry and general refinement are at least 
twofold compared with what they were in 
Greece, and we shall organize associative 
unity more rapidly and brilliantly in this 
proportion. We shall now be able to ap- 
preciate the value of the natural sciences, 





and reap the benefit of their immense 
improvement. Hitherto, these sciences in| 
perfecting the comiorts and the luxuries, 
of life for the rich few have only mag- | 
nified the relative privations of the multitude, | 
unable to obtain the common necessaries of | 
existence : in elevating the condition of the 
idle rich they have reduced the poor indus- 
trials to something like despair, and this 
most odious result obliges us to choose be- 
tween two natural conclusions: either that | 
God is unjust, or that civilization is a false 
state of society. The latter is the only ra- 
tional opinion [for the other would be impi- | 
ous. J 

Instead of viewing the question in this | 
light, philosophers have turned it by evasive | 
sophistry, leaving us but one alternative, | 
either to suspect the Goopness or Gop, or | 
the THE PRESENT STATE OF Socrery. 


To escape from thisdilemma, they have run 
into a sort of bastard doctrine, th: y eall Athe- | 
ism, which, by supposing the non existence | 
of God, relieves philosophers and men of sci- | 
ence from the necessity of studying His laws | 
of providence, and leaves them free to ma- 
nufacture theories of legislation, as caprice 
or arbitrary notions may dictate, however 
inconsistent or oppressive for the regulation 
of society. This Atheism, which was very 
fashionable in the last century, is a very 
commodious mask for ignorance of unitary 
principles; and those who claim merit for | 
their boldness in daring to profess it openly, | 
expose their own weakness of intellect | 
to grapple with the mysteries of Nature. 
Fearing their own inability to discover the | 
laws of social unity ordained of God, they | 
have deemed it preferable to deny the ex- 
istence of God and of a social law, that civi. | 
lized duplicity and human reason might be | 
lauded as perfection ; though, in secret, they 
despise this boasted civilization, the atroci- 
ties of which deprive them of their liberty, 
and make them doubt of the existence of a 
Providence. 

Philosophers and sophists are, however, 
not the only parties blameable for their 
opinions; for, if it be madness to have no 
belief in God, it is absurd to hold a semi- 
faith in his divine love and wisdom; be- 
lieving that his providence is incomplete, 
and that he has neglected to provide for all | 
the wants of man and of society or earth, | 
and more particularly for the greatest of all | 
wants, a law of social unity and order, to | 
secure the happiness of all. When we see | 
the beautiful discoveries of human industry, 
in art and science, such as those of naval | 











which all other knowledge iscomparatively 
useless? Would it not be contrary to His 
infinite love and wisdom to permit us to dis- 
cover principles of science, if these sciences 
were destined to increase for ever, by per- 
version, the disgusting crimes and misery of 
barbarous and civilized society, from which 
humanity is new to be delivered, and the 
close of which, now fast approaching, 
should be welcomed as a signal of great joy 
by all the human race ? 
a 
From the Seneca County Courier, N. Y. 
CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 


The above Convention assembled at Can- 
andaigua, April 16, 1844, pursuant to a pre- 
vious eall; and was organized by choosing 
the following officers:—S. W. Lyman, of 
Rochester, President; H. H. Rostnson, of 
Seneca Falls, Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being presented 
by Co!. Lane, of Rochester, it was resolved 
to form an Industrial Association to be called 
the ONTARIO UNION, and that its loca. 
cation be the Judge Bates property, situated 
on the Canandaigua Outlet, five miles below 
the village. The Convention adopted a code 
of By-Laws for the internal regulation and 
government of the aforesaid Union, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of the following offi- 
cers, Viz. : 

President, 
S. W. Lyman, of Rochester. 
Vice-President, 
Asa Pripz, of West Mendon. 
Secretary, 
C. J. B. Mount, of Rochester. 


Treasurer, 
G. W. Benttry, of West Mendon. 


Directors, 
Charles Lane, of Rochester, 
Pliney Hubbard, of Hopewell, 
H. H. Robinson, of Seneca Falls, 
Thos. T. Laing, of Canandaigua, 
P. L. Sherman of Vienna, 
Daniel Cole, of Seneca Falls, 
Hiram Bisby, of Canandaigua, 
Charles Foster, of Rochester, 
J. L. Pratt, of W eedsport. 

The Convention continued its session until 
the 18th, when ten gentlemen purchased the 
proposed property and presented it to the On- 
tario Union, for a location. 


In speaking of the advantages of this loca- 
tion, we cannot better describe it than in the 
language of a gentleman of Utica. “ It is 
truly one of the most delightful and favorable 
spots on Earth for an Association. In many 
respects, it far surpasses every one that I 
Being directly on the Rail- 
road it is, consequentl y, withi: a few minutes 


have yet seen. 


or hours ride of nearly all the important pla- 
ces in the State. Its proximity to the Canal, 
its great water-power, its great fertility of 


soil, its great variety of production, its healthy 


ance of that one experiment, the face of the | architecture and mechanical inventions: a climate, its densely ae ete P »palation os 
whole Globe may be transformed in half a! ship of the first class, for instance, amongst | moral, intelligent, wealthy and enterprising 


dozen years. 

Associative unity will be more brilliant 
in its birth the longer it has been retarded 
by delusive science. Society in Greece was 
ripe for its commencement in the time of Pe- 
ricles had it progressed undeviously ; for its 
industrial and artistic conquests were suffi- 
cient for the first foundation, which requires 
the aid of cultivated art and industry un- 





| other marvellous productions, too magnifi- | 
| cent almost for our enslaved condition, and, | 
in some degree, premature in a state of po- 
litical infancy ; can we reasonably, I repeat, 
permit ourselves to think that God, who has | 
allowed us to acquire already so much of | 
what may be truly deemed sublime know- 
ledge, will refuse us a knowledge of the 


inhabitants, contribute to make it one ef the 
most invaluable locations that can anywhere 
be found.” 

All communications, post paid, addressed 
to the * Ontario Union,” directed to Canan- 


| daigua, will receive prompt attention, 


P. S.—Books will be open for subscriptions 


laws of social unity and happiness, without | at all times, at the office on the domain. 
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“THE LABOURER.” 


This is the name of a new weekly paper 
just issued at Boston, of which we have re- 
ceived two or three numbers. It purports 
to be published in the interest of the « work- 
ing-men,” and in its prospectus promises 
<*to hold forth, first and foremost, the great 
doctrine of human EquaLirty, so distinctly 
recognised in our ‘ Bill of Rights,—to de- 
fend the interests of Labor against the ag- 
gressions of partial legislation, as well as 
the unjust and overweening arrogance of 
the money power—to show that indeed 
‘THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE,’ 
and in all possible ways to aid in furthering 
the interests, secular, social and moral, of 
the industrious and working classes.” 

This isa high aim; one worthy of the 
best energies of any man ; and in the prose 
cution of which, we wish any and every man 
who undertakes it, a God-speed. But has 
our friend, “‘ The Labourer,” fully compre- 
hended the precise nature of the work which 
he has indicated? Does he know why 
the industrial classes suffer? Has he any 
precise and adequate remedy? We have 
no doubt, from reading many of his articles, 
that he is fully conscious of one thing— 
that Industry is grievously oppressed, and 
that much of the oppression springs from 
the system of Competition. But why does 
he not extend his sphere of vision, and see 
that itis not only the industry of mechanics, 
but of all classes that is oppressed,—that 
the competition which is so pernicious, is 
not confined to labor, but extends to capital 
—in short, that the entire aspect of modern 
civilized society, is that of antagonism and 
war between all its members. Professional 
men are fighting with professional men, 
capitalist with capitalist, with as much fe- 
rocity as mechanics and artizans. Our 
whole social organization is founded upon 
extreme individual selfishness. We are all 
Ishmaelites—each man’s hand on the throat 
of his neighbor,—each picking the other’s 
pocket—each clutching the other's portion 
in a general scramble! Now, how is this 
to be brought toan end? ‘The Labourer” 
gives us no intelligible method ; the politi- 
cian, the divine, the reformer give us no me- 
thod. But there isa method, and that is the 
Reorganization of the Township—of all the 
industrial interests of the township, on the 
basis of a Union of [nrerests. Let our 
Boston friend look to this! Meanwhile we 
furnish our readers with an extract from 
The Labourer, as one of the many signs of 
the times. 

Mernop or Rerorm.—Last week we threw 
out some very general hints with regard to 
the necessity of a social reform, and the 


method which some have adopted in order to 
secure it. It requires vastly more room than 


one short article to enter into detail on this | 


subject. A rapid view of the matter may, 
however, invite consideration, and aid us in 
our efforts to secure the desired reform. 

Of the necessity of it we need not speak 
again. All feel it, from the princely mer- 
chant to the houseless beggar. The eapi- 
talist knows that every day his investments 








are becoming more and more insecure, by 
reason of the increasing wealth of the few, 
and the restlessness, discontent, and experi- 
menting of the many. The farmer feels it, 
when he finds that his farm will barely sup- 
port himself and his family, and that only by 
constant industry and economy. The me- 
chanic and laborer feela it, when he sees on 
every hand the bitter jealousies, the unnatural! 
competition, the despicable tricks resorted to 
and existing between man and man, between 
employer and laborer, and even between la- 
borers themselves. The almost countless 
host of traders, the numerous and multiplying 
cases of bankruptcy, the waste of energy and 
industrial power, show it. To sum up the 
whole in one, the unjust division of toil, the 
unjust distribution of profts, the constant 
war and opposition of interests, tell us, in 
tones not to be mistaken, that something 
must be done, that a reform is not merely 
needed, but must be effected, or the destruc- 
tion of every social tie, indeed of the social 
compact itself, must be inevitable. The ex- 
ample of other republics forewarns us. Men 
will not ulways submit to injury which they 
do not deserve ; maddened by extremity they 
will disregard consequences ; and in the flame 
of civil revolution will seek that which in 
their haste they could not wait, or thought 
impessible, to secure by calm and well di- 
rected effort. The question, then, becomes 
one of vast importance to every lover of man 
and of his country—how can these evils be 
prevented, and what is the proper method of 
a safe and radical reform? Let us briefly 
consider the matter. 


In the first place, man must be allowed to 
assume his proper position as man. Whether 
surrounded by affluence, or clothed in rags, 
whether a princely merchant, or a hewer of 
wood—whatever may be the shew of out. 
ward circumstances, of rank, of employment, 
of wealth, it matters little; the man is not in 
these, The coat, the occupation is nothing 
— trifles light as air; the soul, the man is 
all; and wherever he is found, sympathy and 
respect should not be withheld. Too long 
have we been making light of the sub 
stance and courting the shadow, esteeming 
the superficial and overlooking or despising 
the real. Hence the natural desire of notice 
or honor hasinduced anill-judging prodigality, 
a fatal attempt to keep up appearances among 
those less favored of fortune, and with alla 
lamentable neglect of the dictates of reason 
and the claims of Humanity. 

To correct these, the true dignity and ex- 
cellence of man should be understood and re- 
spected. His usefulness should be the mea. 
sure of his worth, not the number of dollars 
and cents he possesses. Why is the number 
of those who stand between the producer and 
the consumer, decreasing the profits of the one 
and increasing the taxes upon the other, so 
numerously multiplied ? Simply because they 
are unwilling to submit to the degradation of 
labor. It is honorable to barter in the values 


| produced by others, and realise a subsistence 











from industry we have never exercised, but, it 
is degrading to produce that value ourselves, 
and procure an honest livelihood by the 
labor of our own hands! Nothing can be 
more libellous upon Humanity, more injuri- 
ous to the welfare of man. If the social abu- 
ses we now mourn are ever corrected, it will 
not be until the true dignity of laboris un- 
derstood and appreciated, and productive in- 
dustry becomes rather the glory than the 
shame of man. 

Wealth must be pursued, not for its own 
sake or the facilities it may furnish for greater 
accumulation, but for the means it may fur- 
nish for adding to the sum of human happi- 
ness, and decreasing the amount of human 
misery. So long as supreme selfishness con- 
trols the heart of man, and cupidity, careless 
of the means of acquisition, seeks to appro- 
priate to itself the hard earnings of others, so 





long must the miseries we deplore prey upon 
the social body. We may extend our chari- 
ties an hundred fold, and maltiply the acts of 
our public munificence, while our private de- 
predations will mock all our efforts and boldly 
give the lie to our professions for the poor 
man’s good. 

If we would provide a sure and safe reme- 
dy for social abuses, we must give to labor 
the reward which is its due. 
least, we must check the fatal competition 
among the productive classes, that ruinous 
depreciation in the value of productive labor, 
which presents only wretchedness and starva- 
tion as the reward of industrial effort. We 
must no longer consider the laborer as prey, 
from whom all is to be taken which may en- 
rich ourselves, even his own comfortable 
subsistence and that of those dependent upon 
him; but as a brother whose rights are as sa- 
cred and whose interests are as dear as our 
own. But say you, this can never be done 
by one alone, without ruin to himself from 
tne vigilant competition of others. Then let 
the productive classes unite for the defence of 
their own rights, and by combination against 
combination let them extort what they may 
not peaceably obtain. 

A deeper interest must be felt by laborers 
themselves with reference to their own rights ; 
they must guard them with a more jealous 
eye, and resign them on no trivial grounds. 
There must be no shurking or shuffling; no 
underrating or manceuvring, from personal or 
selfish motives. United they are strong to 
secure theircommon good. ‘The evils under 
which we suffer arise from disunion and op- 
position, from discordant and conflicting in- 
terests. Let these interests be associated, and 
industrial energy will no longer be the prey 
of a grasping, soulless cupidity. 

Let our civilized rights be atvended to; let 
partial legislation be frowned upon, and, as it 
may be, forbidden. Let us go back to first 
principles, to primitive democracy, by which 
equal rights sre secured, and equal liberty 
bestowed. Let nothing be given to party, 
everything to Humanity. Let patriotism 
govern our exercise of the privileges of free- 
men, and our influence as citizens be exerted 
forthe common good. Let sober thought as- 
sume the place of impassioned zeal, and col- 
lected judgment mark our efforts to reform 
abuses and defend the right. 

Finally, let every individual seek to know 
the part he has to perform in this great work. 
No one can excuse himself, for all have some- 
thing to do. A reform must in some way 
take place either pacifically or forcibly. As 
we have before said, men will not always 
submit to abuses they de not deserve. The 
interests of no one class are at stake; those 
of all are involved. Let all then seek to avoid 
a catastrophe, which will indeed fall most 
heavily upon a few, but will be alike destruc- 
tive of the common peace and the general 
good. Let-selfishness be rebuked, industry 
honored and encouraged, let equal justice be 
preserved and equal right secured, let known 
evils be corrected and covert ones exposed, 
and the rights of Humanity be boldly and 
triumphantly asserted. 


These are auspicious and noble words, 
showing that a spirit of true advancement 
is at work in the bosom of laboring mer, 
and that the Hope of a better future, so long 
delayed, is becoming a positive conviction 
that the day is near at hand. It sendsa 
thrill of gladness through our hearts to 
hear such utterences coming up from the 
hearts of the Mass. We hear in it a faint 


ring of that death knell to Industrial Com- 
petition and Tyranny which will soon send 
its gong-like sounds from one end of civili- 
If the glorious host of 


zation to another. 


By example, at. 
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Toilers and Workers—the genuine Doers 
on this earth, in their various spheres of 
usefulness—were awake to a conscious- 
ness of their dignity and power; if, p!anting 
themselves on the ground of a common Hu- 
manity, they raise the banner of universal 
peace and good-will; if, throwing aside the 
rtarrow prejudices and bitter intolerance 
which have heretofore separated all classes of 
men, they determine to act in unity, they will 
constitute an Army, capable of mightier en- 
ergy and grander achievement, than was ever 
assembled on the sanguinary battle-plains 
under the lead of ambitious and gory chiet- 
tains. They will advance in solid Phalanx, 
to the blessedest conquest man ever saw— 
the conquest of Evil, of Suffering, of Sociai 
Antagonism, False Philosophy, and Hollow- 
hearted and selfish Religionism. Then, 
men shall labor for each other, instead of 
against each other; concord shall take the 
place of hostility and wrong ; every faculty 
of the individual shall be elevated and ex- 
panded; Work, the true source of distinc- 
tion, shall determine the position of man, 
woman and child, and Religion be the 
spontaneous overflowing of redeemed and 
grateful hearts, full of the goodness and 
wisdom of God. For this we are taught to 
look and pray in the Scriptures; for this, 
martyrs and saints have died; for this, we 
should live, and if need be, hold ourselves 
ready to die. 

To our brothers, then, engaged in the La- 
bourer, who have caught a partial glimpse of 
the coming Light, we extend our warmest 
sympathy, in the hope that they may soon 
be led to see that all for which they are 
sighing and struggling is provided for in 
the Social Science discovered by Fovnrier. 


\ ae 





Although Mr. Godwin is one of the As- 
sociate Editors of this paper, we deem it 
only just to express in our columns such an 
opinion of the merits of his writings as im- 
partial minds entertain. A friend has pre- 
pared the following notice of «A Popular 


view of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier,” | 


and as we almost unconsciously connect 
the author with his works, he has yielded 
to this natural impulse and paid such a tri- 
bute to Mr. Godwin as their perusal would 
suggest, as we think,toall. Indeed we are 
so sensible of the justice of whatever of a 
personal nature is contained in the review, 
that we cannot well conceive of a proper 
notice of this book, without some such re- 
flections; unknown to Mr. Godwin, we 
have given them a place. O. M. 


A POPULAR VIEW OF THE DOc- 
TRINES OF CHARLES FOURIER. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 

We cannot speak in too high terms of 
commendation of this excellent, yet unpre- 
tending book. Its contents are deeply inte- 
resting; and of all the works yet published 
in this country upon Association, it is the 
most persuasive and elevating, and presents 











has been quickly followed by the * Popular 





the most profound and comprehensive view 
of the doctrine of Fourier. 

The original remarks everywhere accom- 
panying the compiled matter, evince on the 
part of their author, the most beautiful 
traits of mind: profound philosophy and 
thrilling poetry are the characteristics of his 
soul: bold, sound, clear, the implacable ene- 
my of injustice and discord, the impassioned 
love: of the beautiful and good. 

To what extent the surrounding influ- 
ences of this ill-shapen society may have 
marred the development of his inner nature, 
we do not know; but the truthful mind in 
perusing his writings, must be convinced 
that it is moved by the noblest aspirations 
and the deepest longings after the reign of 
truth and universal harmony. 


His devotion to these great and sacred 
conceptions, seems to be equalled only by a 
sleepless energy, and an iron will to act out 
his part in the great work of human regene- 
ration. His clear perception of truth, his 
fervid eloquence and deep pathos in setting 
it forth; his love of liberty, and the inces- | 
sant manifestation of its inward working, | 
must build for him a home in the hearts of | 
all who are admitted to his fellowship, or 
commune with him in his works. 








Godwin is thoroughly imbued with the | 
spirit of universal justice and passional har- 
mony. Perfect faith, and that alone, in the | 
adequacy of Fourier’s science of society, | 
impels him to advocate its claims. In the | 
absence of this science, his life would have | 
been an outrageous martyrdom, and the 
highest divine truths might have had no 
other power than to torment a mind which 
could perceive their majesty and beauty as 
displayed in the works of creation, without 
being able to reconcile them with the terri- 
ble reality as exhibited in the condition of 
mankind. But with a mind unfettered by | 
prejudice, ever seeking the highest inspira- 
tion of the time, the great aim of his soul 
being to augment the happiness of the race, | 
his thought was arrested by Fourier’s an- | 
nouncement of Man's Destiny and Univer- | 
sal Unity! He investigated, and with that | 
clear irresistible conviction which comes | 
only to those who are willing to seek for | 
the truth and possess the capacity to under- | 
stand it, he cut loose the flimsy ties which | 
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| had hitherto bound him to superficial and | 


iragmentary views of reform, and seizing | 
the great idea of radical and universal | 
reform, he placed himself among the fore- 
most of its champions. 

The first essay of Mr. Godwin in the work | 
of propagation, was that of ‘Constructive 
and Pacific Democracy,” as noble a paper 
as any in the English language; and this 


View,” the subject of the present notice. 
The special object of this work is, to give 
to “impartial minds” such an idea of the 
importance of the science of Association, by 
setting its fundamental principles in the 


| peculiar 


/new snd 
| them springing up at such regular intervals, 





most succinct and lucid manner before the 














reader, as will lead to a more profound in- 
vesiigation. In the author’s own words— 


The object of the present volume is to fur- 
nish the public with a brief synthetic view of 
all the doctrines of Charles Fourier, who pro- 
fesses to have discovered the Science of So- 
cialOrganization. Our limits, however, have 
enabled us to give resulis only and not dis- 
cussions. Readers who may desire to see 
any subject fully developed are referred to the 
works of the master and his scheol. This 
book contains all that is required to enable 
an impartial mind to determine whether the 
subject is of sufficient importance to need a 
profounder investigation. 

The merit of the work is not the less 
that it is mainly a compilation from the 
writings of older students in the school of 
Fourier; for, without disparagement to 
those authors to whom he is indebted, it is 
due to Mr. Godwin to say, that by a judi- 
cious arrangement and happy illustration 
of the subjects, he has invested them with 
a higher beauty and power than they pos- 
sess in the original. He does not fail to 
make due acknowlegments in the preface, 
which closes as follows :-— 


It only remains for us to say that this work 
professes no higher character than that of a 
mere compilation from the higher works of 
the school to which it belongs. The arrange. 
ment and the substance of most of the chap- 
ters have been translated from the “ Vue 
Synthetique ” of Renaud, one of the most 
clear and admirable of the French works on 
the subject, and the facts of the Memoir of 
Fourier and a few pages in the latter part of 
the book have been furnished us by Hugh 
Doherty, of London, one of the most profound 
and brilliant writers of the day. In all cases, 
however, in which we have borrowed from 
others, we have modified the language in 
such a way that the author alone desires to 
be held responsible for what is said. 


The connection is so complete through- 
out the whole work, that itis impossible to 
extract any portion of it to advantage. But 
chapters Ist and 2d, being intreductory to 
the ** General Principles,” and possessing in 
themselves so much matter of deep interest, 
wi'l furnish us with as many extracts as the 
present state of our columns will permit us 
to make. 

These two chapters present a condensed 
and very perfect history of the Social Re- 
formers who have appeared in different ages 
of the world, and who have been classified 
by Mr. Godwin with great propriety, ac- 
cording to a natural law, under three heads 
—as the THronericaL, the PracricaL, and 
the THEORETICO-PRACTICAL ARCHITECTS OF 
SOcIETY. 

Mr. Godwin says :— 

In the history of human society, there is one 
and significant fact—a fact that 
stands out with signal and striking promi- 
nence in the current of opinions. It is this: 
that a set of men have appeared from time to 
time, who have been led by the oppressions 
and disorders of society, into a position apart 
from others, as the projectors of an entirely 
radical reorganization. We see 


and possessing such a strong resemblance, 
that we are irresistibly compelled to regard 
them as members of the same family. They 
are characters of an altogether novel and im- 
pressive kind. ‘They are not simply reform- 
ers, who have come with single though 
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which they labor to infuse into the ways and 
feelings of the race. A much higher, broad- 
er, deeper relation to us is the one which 
they assume. ‘They are not mere tinkers or 
tailors, who would mend our old wares and 
garments, by here putting on a little solder, 
and there sewing a ragged patch ; but master- 
mechanics rather, who would create us new 
utensils and cut us clothes out of whole 
cloth. Notas crude jack-planers or carpen- 
ters do they present themselves, who when 
our old buildings have been undermined by 
the rats or grown rickety by age, or become 
too narrow for the offspring of our growing 
thoughts and desires, would build us lean- 
tos and outhouses, in the manner in which 
the Italian style of villa is made, by adding 
one structure to another, until the whole 
becomes 2 rude conglomeration of ill-shaped 
and inconvenient tenements. No; but as 
true and noble architects they stride for- 
ward, who would roughly strike the old edi- 
fice into the earth, leaving it to perish in 
the mire and dust, while they unfold their 
plans of more glorious structures, worthy to be 
the habitations of men of a larger stature and 
movement. In short, the men of whom we 
speak may be called Sociarn, Arcuirecrs—a 
class which has never been satisfied with any 
measures in the sphere of social! reform, short 
of a most thorough, vital, and permanent re- 
construction of the very fundamentals of so- 
cial existence. 

This class, we say, has been marked by 
characteristics which were common to all its 
members. They have been, for the most 
part, men of superior intellect; they have 
been men of broad and living sympathies ; 
men of boldness and hardihood of thought ; 
men of indefatigable zeal ; men of a free sin- 
cerity, suffering willingly for their convic- 
tions; men of a high, can we not say, of an 
almost sublime consciousness of the impera- 
tive claims and moment of their own mission. 
In fact, in many cases, they were men who 
aspired to somewhat of a universal charac- 
ter; who have looked upon themselves as 
consecrated to a grand and deathless work ; 
who embraced within the scope of their am 
bition all arts and all sciences; who were at 
once philosophers, legislators, teachers, econo- 
mists, generals, and even prophets ; and who, 
in some instances, not confining the sweep of 
their genius to the narrow limits of the earth, 
sought to ascend to the throne of God, and 
to penetrate the secrets of Providence and 
Human Destiny. Truly not without force 
does the French language speak of them as 
the Temerétés (the Audacious Ones), since 
they rush with so impetuous a boldness over 
the entire domain of possible knowledge. 

These daring and original spirits, arrange 
themselves in three classes; the mere theoret- 
ical,—the siimply practical ; and the theoreti- 
¢o-practical combined. In other words, the 
Social Architects whom we propose to con- 
sider, may be described as those who ideally 
plan the new structure of society; those who 
set immediately to work to make a new 
structure, without any very large and com. 
prehensive plan; and those who have both 
devised a plan and attempted its actual exe- 
cution. 


Of the first class, the purely theoretical, 
he enumerates several, but says, ‘‘ we 
must pass to three, Plato, Harrington, and 
More, who have made a more decided and 
Jasting impression on human opinion, and 
who may serve as a sample for the rest.” 

After pointing out in the clearest possible 
manner, the sophistry which concealed the 
radical error of the philosophy of Plato, he 
says :— 

It is a fault, however, that must not blind 


us to the prodigious excellences by which it 
is redeemed. When we consider the era in 











which Plato lived, before the Revelation of 
Christ had shed the sunbeams of its life and 
light upon the world, seeing only a foreshoot 
of the glorious day about to open, and con- 
jecturing obscurely as to the true relationship 
and destiny of men, we are astonished at the 
beauty and justice of his sentiments, and his 
deep devotion to the laws of Eternal Order 
and Duty. It was a penetrating, expansive, 
magnificent nature with which God had en- 
dowed him, and the “ Republic,’* esteemed 
by some short-sighted scholars as the feeblest 
of his works, will remain an enduring monu- 
ment of his penetration and wisdom. When 
mankind shall have learned to read the rid- 
dle of history aright they will see in that 
work a profound use and significance. 

Again— 

Next to Plato, we choose to speak of the 
chivalric and glorious Sir Thomas More— 
the most illustrious of English Chancellors, 
—one of the bravest and heartiest of English 
Men. His clear and noble intellect, made an 
impression in that dark reign of the Eighth 
Henry, which is still felt in the remotest seats 
of English Literature and Law. It is to him 
that we are indebted for the name which 
characterizes the entire class of bold and in- 
dependent thinkers that we are now discuss- 
ing. Utopia, is one of the indestructible 
words of our mother tongue. The romance 
in which it took its origin, is one of our most 
indestructible books. Its chaste, silvery tone, 
its upright manly spirit, its treasures of criti- 
cism, will long make it asource of delightful 
and profitable reading. We see in it, every- 
where, the unequivocal marks of More’s high, 
cheerful, transparent nature, 

* x x * 


* * 


His life was spent in the consideration of 
the question of government—the flower and 
fruit of all his studies being the Oceana, 
which he offers to us as the model of a per- 
fect and Christian Commonwealth. 

Of Harrington, is said— 

Harrington’s fundamental princip!e was 
that the balance of power always follows pro- 
perty, and the centre of his system, conse- 
quently, is an agrarian division of property, 
in order to keep the power in the hands of 
the many, and a hierarchical distribution of 
the people into regularly-organized orbs or 
orders, possessed of the Ballot. It is wrought 
out with infinite ingenuity and learning ; and 
contains a vast number of suggestions great- 
ly in advance of his age; but it has a fatal 
defect in the fact that it is both fanciful and 
arbitrary. “Yet let Honor be done to the me- 
mory of the man, since he labored sincerely 
in the cause of his race, and suffered manful- 
ly for his faith. Less poetieal than either 
Plato or More, he is more scientific; his 
plans have more of an every-day air about 
them; while his principles seem to us quite 
as liberal in their sentiment as those of the 
latter, and more practicable, if not more pro- 
found, than those of the former. 

But these men were mere speculative think. 
ers, who resorted to these ideal republics, not 











to propose any actualization of them, so much 
as to acquire an inoffensive and, at the | 
same time, effective mode of bringing what 
they esteemed important political and social 


truths before the minds of their eontempora- | Sentimental 


ries, 
high value ; and we should like to dwe}l upon 
them, did not our plan compel us to turn to} 
another class, who sought to teach kindred | 
truths in a more direct method. 

Of the merely Practicat Soctar Ar- 
cHITrcts, who are referred to, four exam- 
ples are given; he says— 

These have existed in all ages of the world, 
expressing a sort of living protest against the 

















frauds, the corruption, the disorder, and the 


In this light their criticisms were of ed on was a great one—perhaps the greatest, 








injustice of prevalent society, and opening 


= LF a 


an asylum for the refuge of those disappoin:. 
ed and unhappy spirits, or those ardent devo- 
tees, whom misfortune, principle, or enthusi- 
asm, had driven into exile. In the forme, 
part of our inquiries, we had to deal with 
speculations; our business now is with spec. 
ulations transformed into facts. From indi. 
viduals we pass to bodies. 


First, and the most ancient of which we 
have any account, are the Essenians, who 
instituted their community about or before 
the time of Christ, among the Jews. Se- 
cond, and “similar to the Essenians, in 
many respects, are the Hernhutters, or 
God’s Watchmen, better known as _ the 
Moravians, of Germany.” The difference 
between these last and the former, howev- 
er, is pointed out, and a description given 
of their rapid increase and extended settle- 
ments. 


A few men, descendants of the Waldenses, 
nurtured in persecution, retire from the world 
to a wild, silent, and distant retreat, where 
they cultivate the earth and exhort each other 
to a high religious life. In a few years, they 
find themselves spread over all nations, and 
penetrating the most inaccessible deserts. It 
was not more than a century from the time 
that the munificent and pious Zinzendort 
opened his arms to embrace the outcast Mo. 
ravian carpenter at Dresden, to the period 
when his community thus begun, numbered | 
its sixteen settlements in Germany, its three 
in Denmark, its five in Sweden, its twenty- 
two in Great Britain, its one in Russia, and 
its twenty in North America, each or all con- 
nected with missionary stations in Greenland, 
Labrador, the West Indies, among the Nor- 
thern Indians, in South Africa, in Patagonia, 
and among the fiercest Kalmucks of the 
steppes of Asiatic Russia—thus extending 
their influence over millions of human souls. 

Third, come the Shakers, and of the 
fourth, and last, is said— 

But not alone among Christian people has 
the impulse toward associated efforts and 
life been manifested. Mr. Urquhart gives us 
an account of a most extraordinary associa- 
tion at Ambulakice among the Turks; but 
as that is rather a commercial corporation, in 
which the interests of labor are united, rather 
than a community, we shall not now dwell 
upon its results. 


Next are treated the third class, or those 
who unite practice with theory : 

Tueoretico-PracticaL ARCHITECTS OF So- 
ciety, or those who have combined the enun- 
ciation of general principles of social organi- 
zation with actual experiments, of whom the 
best representatives are St. Simon, Robert 
Owen, and Charles Fourier. This class will 
extend the basis of our inquiries, and demand 
a more elaborate consideration. 

Speaking of St. Simon, “ a descendant 
of Charlemagne, and the bearer of one of 
the most illustrious names in the annals of 
France,” he says 

He ceased to be logical, that he might be 
Yet the truth which he insist- 





viz., that the fundamental principle in the 
constitution of society should be Love. 
Christ teaches all men, he says, that they are 
brothers; that humanity is one; that the true 
life of the individual is in the bosom of his 
race; and that the highest law of his being 
is the law of Progress. The perpetual aim 
of religion is to ameliorate the condition oi 
man, by which is meant, of “ the most poor 
and the most numerous class.’ And in the 
spirit of this saying, he appealed with startl- 
ing eloquence to all the votaries of science, of 
literature, of art, and of Religion. ‘ Young 
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men! let usunite then! Poets, artisans, the- 
ologians, literary men, men of industry, men 
of science, our career is marked out for us, 
since to-day we can occupy ourselves direet- 


ly with the elevation of the Mass. Let the 


Past, to which we have paid ample obsequies, 
repose in peace ; let there be no more funer- 
al orations over its tomb; yet let us not dis- 
dain it, but honor it, since it has brought us 
to the Present, and opened us an easy route 
Let us all have but one 


to a brilliant Future. 


wish and but one hope. Let us, according 


to the beautiful expression of the author of 


the book of Judges, march as one man, hav- 


ing inscribed on cur banners, “‘ PARADISE ON 
The age of Gold, 
which a blind tradition has hitherto placed in 
the Past, is in the Future, and the Future 
shall henceforth show itself to men, not as a 
breaker, but as a secure and noble haven.” 

But alas! the magnanimous spirit which 
could utter these thrilling words was not des- 
The long pro- 
cess of starvation finally brought St. Simeon 
to his end; but in the sufferings of death, as 
in the agony of life, his miad retained its 
calmness and sympathy, and he perished with 
these words of sublime confidence and hope 


EarRTH IS BEFORE vs!” 


tined to see their realization. 


on his lips: ‘* The future is ours.” 


The few devoted friends who stood around 
that death-bed took up the words, and began 


the work of propagation. The doctrine ra- 


pidly spread ; it received a more precise and 
comprehensive development under the expo- 
sitions of Bazard and Enfantan, and a few 
years saw a new family, which was also a 
On 
its banner was inscribed, “‘ Tv each, accord- 
ing to kis capacity, and to each capacity, ac- 
cording toits work ;” its gevernment took the 
_ form of a religious hierarchy, and its main 
_ political principle was the abolition of inheri- 


new church, gathered at Menilmontant. 


tance. 


It was evident that a society so constituted 
Made up 
of enthusiasts, without definite principles of 
organization—trusting to feeling and not to 


could not long be held together. 


science—its members soon began to quarrel 


and the latter days of its existence were 
St. Simon was 
one of the noblest spirits, but an unfit leader 
He saw all things, says a 
In this was 
his weakness ; he wanted head; he wanted 


stained by disgusting license. 


of any enterprise. 
friendly critic, through his heart. 


precise notions; he vainly hoped to recon 


struct society by a sentiment; he laid the 


foundation of his house on sand. 
But it must be said to his credit that he be 
gan an able and brilliant school of criticism 


ae. »} tent, have shot those thunderbolts of wrath, 
and that among his disciples are found many 

of the most clear-headed and benevolent of 
No previous school have 
done one-fiftieth part as much as these men 
to direct the attention of Europe to the awful 
condition of the laboring classes of civilizaiion. 


Then comes Robert Owen, of whom he | 


modern thinkers. 


says— 


His character and merits may be summed 


up in a few words. 


* Mr. Owen is one of the most extraordinary 
men that ever lived, whether we regard 
either his errors or his truths. The former are 
few, but are fandamental ; the latter are many, 


and also important. 


His errors are the denial of personal respon- | 
sibility, and the doctrine of common property, 
which we hold to be utterly untenable in ar- 
gument, radically defective in morals, and of 


But 
our limits will not allow us to discuss the 


course, extremely pernicious to society. 


matter. 
His truths are, or rather his services hav 
been, that he has taught moralists and th 


world the important, almost vital, influence of 
outward circumstances upon inward well- 


being and happiness. He may be called th 


Apostle of Circumstances, and his experi- 
ments and arguments in this respect have 
done indescribable good in meliorating preva- 








lent views as to the effects of social institu. 
tions. Those beautiful treatises on the laws 
of diet, cleanliness, the physical results of dif- 
ferent kinds of employment, &c., on health, 
which have illustrated the latter days of bene- 
volent exertion, may mostly be traced to the 
efforts of the despised and abused Robert 
Owen. 

No one can regret more strongly than we 
do the moral and religious delusions into 
which Mr. Owen has fallen; but we trust we 
shall never allow any amount of error to 
blind our eyes to the positive and surpassing 
excellences of any individual or system. It is 
so rare that men of immense wealth devote 
their energies to enterprises uf even mistaken 
benevolence, that we are disposed to forgive 
the mistake, for the benefit of the example. 


Leaving Fourier to be treated of exclu- 


sively in the 2d chapter, the author speaks 
as follows :— 


We here close our review of the Social 
Architects of all ages, by a few remarks in. 
tended to characterize respectively their me- 
rits and defects. 

(1.) Their defects have arisen either from 
ignorance or excess. Deeply penetrated with 
the evils of our present societies, conscious 
that there must be some better form of society, 
they have rushed into new organizations be- 
fore they had scientifically understood the 
real wants of the old, or the principles re- 
quired for the right constitution of the new. 
They have failed, therefore, because .they 
were ignorant of the true science of social or- 
ganization; or, driven to madness by the 
pressing necessities and grinding wickedness 
of existing anangements, they have run into 
the opposite extreme, and rejecting all the in- 
stitutions of the Past, instituied social forms 
that were wholly at war with the instincts and 
habits of the race. Thus, the doctrine of a 
commanity of property, we have no doubt, is 
a reaction from the flagrant injustice and in- 
tense suffering produced by the present un- 
equal division of property. 

’ (2.) Their merits have been, that they 
have been a living and perpetual protest 
against the disorders of prevailing institutions ; 
that they have pointed public attention to the 
enormity of social abuses; that they have 
called in question those taken-for-granted 
sentiments, which hang like an incubus over 
the human mind; that they have kept alive 
_and stimulated the hope of social perfectability, 
and, from time to time, from the storm-clouds 
of their tempestuous restlessness and discon- 


which have shocked and overturned the rot- 
ten and perishable structures of the state. 
But their chief value, to our mind, is the 
testimony which they bear to the fact, that in 
all ages of the world there has been a lurking 
faith tkat God had prepared a better social 
| system for the adoption of man. They have 
been groping their way after this system, in 
the midst of much darkness and many entan- 
glements of error; and while their want of 
success proves that they have been deficient 
in head, their continued energy and enthu- 
siasm show that they were not wanting in 
heart. Their instincts led them in the right 
direction, but there was not enough of prac. 
tical skill among them to teach them when 
and where to stop. In this respect, they may 
be compared to the early alchymists, who went 
in pursuit of the Philosopher’s Stone, which 
was to transmute all the baser metals into 
gold, and of the Elixir of Life, destined to 
confer wealth and happiness upon all man- 
kind. In the course of their inquiries, they 
departed on some fool’s-errands, they turned 
out much dross, they spent valuable days and 
nights in many a silly, many a dangerous ex. 
periment; but they were animated by a sub. 
lime Hope, and prepared the materials which 
a future Man of Genius (Lavoisier) was des- 
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proportions of a beautiful and useful science. 
Has there yet been a Lavoisier, t+ gather 
the scattered observations of Social Alchy- 
mists, and, out of the rude mass, build up a 
True Social Science? We shall see! 


Mr. Godwin heads the chapter devoted to 
Fourier with an admirable quotation from 
Blanqui, the able and distinguished Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University 
of Paris. 


‘We must not speak lightly of Fourier. A 
man whe could devote his whole life to the 
worship of such an Idea; who wished to turn 
the Passions of man in a good direction ; who 
undertook to associate all families and inter- 
ests; and who labored with such unprecedent- 
ed energy for the extinction of social evil, was 
no vulgar dreamer, however Utopian the 
character of his projects. And after all, Uto- 
pianism is often only a more advanced 
opinion, proclaimed in the face of a genera- 
tion which does not yet understand it, and 
destined to become a standard of faith in the 
generation that follows.” —BLanqut. 


The Memoir, as before stated, from the 
pen of Hugh Doherty, illustrates beautifully 
the gradual unfolding of Fourier’s genius, 
and points out the circumstances which 
seem most deeply to have exercised an in- 
fluence upon his life, and led to the accom- 
plishment of that great achievement, which 
places him in the highest rank of mortal 
men—the discovery of the Laws of Social 


Harmony, and the Destiny of Humanity on 
Earth. ‘ 

We will give but two extracts from this 
chapter, which are from the additions by 
Mr. Godwin to the Memoir of Mr. Doherty. 


Now this life, we conceive, is not the life 
of a quack, nor indeed of an ordinary man. 
Such life-long devotion to an object of infe- 
rior magnitude woulé indicate more than or- 
dinary greatness. What shall we say of it, 
then, when we consider that it was devotion 
to the grandest and most sacred interests of 
man? Is an intellect which can thus slowly, 
painfully, patiently, evolve and elaborate its 
conclnsions, to be despised? Is not the whole 
air and manner of the Man, the air and man. 
ner of one who looks earnestly into the facts 
of existence, and who wrestles sincerely to 
find the key of this mysterious and terrible 
life of suffering, and struggle, and despair, and 
darkness ? 

it does seem to us that no one ean read 
the simple details of this life—so quiet, yet so 
intense—so scholar-like, yet so mingled with 
the sternest realities of every day—so impag- 
sive in its intellectual dignity and strength— 
so high in its moral aims—so rigid, direct, 
full of the consciousness of a mighty mission, 
but all the while so child-like, modest, 
without pretension or uneasiness—without 
feeling that it approaches the morally sub- 
lime. That lone man—triendless, compa- 
nionless, poor—sitting there for foriy years, 
in his scant garret, while the splendor and 
bustle of busy Paris rolled at his feet, work- 
ing out his dark problem of the Destiny of 
Humanity on Earth, forging link by link, in 
the chain of a complete science, as year after 
year came around, furnishes me with a con- 
ception of human grandeur and power, far 
more exalted than any that I ever derived 
from contemplating the debates of the Sen. 
ate-house or the shock of armies. There, 


with his bread and water, while thousands of 
his fellow-mortals lay simmering and fretting 
in their petty cares, above even the fringes 
of lamplight that struggled upward through 
the dense cloud of dust and smoke of the 
great city, alone with Midnight and the 








tined to construct into the orderly forms and 














Stars, with Thought and God ! 
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Fourier has left the impress of two periods 
of his life on his works; the first, of his earlier 
years, when his nature was lively and gay, 
and his head full of the glow of his fresh dis- 
coveries ; the second, of his later years, when 
repeated disappointments and protracted ne- 
glect had soured his heart to many of the 
better phases of existing arrangements. The 
works undertaken under the former influence, 
flash and glitter with the exaggerated bril- 
liancy which his exalted hopes lent to his 
warm imagination; those published during 
the second, teem with fierce and contemptuous 
denunciations, not of men, but of things, 
which show that he was poignantly alive to 
the stupid ridicule and more stupid indiffer- 
ence of the world. At no period, however, 
did he betray eitber the bitterness of selfish. 
ness or the meanness of personal malignity. 
He lived in his Great Thought, and with that 
alone he rose or sunk. 

His books are by no means easy reading; 
not simply because their language is some- 
times crabbed and harsh, for these traits are 
redeemed by a lucid directness and vigor of 
style, but because he has left numerous gaps 
and chasms in the train of his reasonings. He 
is like the Chamois guide, of which we some. 
where read, who is perfectly familiar with the 
most inaccessible regions—s3o long as you are 
in his hands, you feel that you are held up 
and directed by a mighty arm, and you pass 
confidently along fearful precipices and over 
bottomless gulfs, knowing that your guide is 
there ; but the moment you seek the way for 
yourself, your brains reel with amazement at 
the height to which you have reached, and 
the ensrmous abysses over Which you have 
been carried. The glories unfolded on the 
journey, however, are a sufficient inducement 
to cause you toturn back to your place of de 
parture, and to trace out the whole distance 
for your own delight and satisfaction. 

As a thinker, he is equally remarkable for 
his ¢ritical and constructive faculties. Had 
he done no more than furnish the world with 
his exhausting analysis of the present relations 
of society, he would have been entitled to 
rank as one of its greatest men. His power 
of dissecting any method of business or social 
institution is so delicate, that he lays bare the 
minutest nerve and fibre, and yet it is so 
bomprehensive, that it takes in the “ thick 
rotundity of the earth ;” nay, the complicated 
movements of the entire series of worlds in 
space, He is both microscopic and telescopic, 
permitting no object to escape his gaze, either 
small or large, and discerning the atom and 
the mountain with equal facility. It is forthis 
reason that his criticism of existing society is 
so sharp, unsparing, and thoroughly unan- 
swerable. 

But his constructive power was much more 
remarkable than his critical power, because 
the sharpness and force of the latter were 
mostly derived from the former; we mean, 
that he had rare penetration in discovering the 
wrong, because he carried with him the touch. 
stone of the right. Truth is your most bi‘ing 
and implacable critic. No man sees or feels 
so quickly or keenly even the slightest aber- 
rations as he who possesses a universal stand- 
ard of correctness. When Fourier, then, 
lashes with such vehement and caustic elo- 
quence, the waste, the absurdity, the injustice, 
the iniquity of the present forms of society, 
we are to look for the cause of it in the fact, 
that he carried in his mind the mature con. 
ception of the right form. He had already 
worked out for himself, in all its details and 
in all its breadth, the structure of a perfect 
society. It is here, in the art of construction, 
of building up, that his mind shows itself in 
its noblest proportions. No poet, in the am. 
plest circuit of his imaginings, has bodied 
forth such a magnificent ideal of the future 
life of Humanity on Earth as Fourier presents 
us, in rigid and mathematical outline, as the 


strict scientific development of his theory. He 
opens up to us views of Destiny, in the regu- 
lar course of his moral reasoning, no less bril- 
liant, grand, kindling, solemn, than those 
which colored the rapt vision of the stern but 
gorgeous old Hebrew prophets. And here 
let us observe, that it is for this reason that 
‘many of his more enthusiastic disciples think 
they will see, in the prevalence of his system, 
the realization of those bright Hopes of the 
Better Future, early ushered and long con- 
tinued by the Seers of God, which have 
cheered the drooping heart of Humanity in 
her long pilgrimage through the valley and 
shadow of this living Death. 

Any attempt at an abstract of the princi- 
ples of the Social Science of Fourier, we 
will not make: they are treated as briefly as 
it is possible to'treat them clearly, in the 
book, which all who wish to be informed 
on the subject must read. It should be in 


the possession of every one. 
-_— ——e 


POETRY. 


We shall give, from time to time, in the 
columns of the Phalanx, specimens of the 
poetry of the day, both original and select- 
ed. The heart of Humanity is now speak- 
ing out in various ways, through its several 
organs and representatives, Men and Wo- 
men of Genius; butin no way does it speak 
more effectually than in the form of Poetry. 
It does seem to us that our current literature 
is taking a deeper and nobler tone. When 
such genuine inspirations as Miss Barrett’s 
“Cry of the Children,” founded upon a re- 
cent report of the English Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and Thomas Hood’s * Song of 
the ~hirt,” find so general a response, it 
surely may be taken as a sign that the 
world is awaking to a consciousness of the 
evils under which the Masses ave suffering. 

We open our poetical department with 
the former piece, which is one of the most 
touching poems in ourliterature. The lines 
ttalicised by the author are striking; but 
hardly more than others in the poem. 





{From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. _ 


Do ye hear the children weeping, Omy brothers! 

re the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing in the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing from the west ; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers ! 

They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the papas of the others— 

In the country of the free. 


Do you question the young children in the sor- 
row, | } 

Why their tears are falling 90 1 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow 

Which is lost in long ago. 

The old tree is leafless in the forest— 

The old year is ending in the frost ; 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest— 

The old hope is hardest to be Jost! 

But the young, young children, O my brothers! 

Do ye ask them why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosoms of theirmothers, 
Jn our happy fatherland ? 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks are sad to see ; 

For the man’s grief untimely draws and presses 

Down the cheeks of infancy. 

‘Your old earth,’ they say, ‘is very dreary— 
Our young feet,’ they say, ‘are very weak ! 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek ! 

Ask the old why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold— 


And we young ones stand without, in our be- 
wild’ring,. 





And the graves are for the old, 


‘ True,’ said the young children, ‘ it may happen 
‘That we die before our time! , 
Little Alice died last year—the grave is shapen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 
We looked into the pit prepared to take her— 
Was no room for any work in the close clay ! 
From the sleep wherein she lieth none will 
wake her, , ere 
Crying—‘ get up, little Alice, itis day 
If you listen by that grave in sun and shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never cries ; 
Could we see her face, be sure we should not 
know her, 
For the new smile which has grown within her 
eyes. , 
For merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 
The shroud, by the kirk chime! 
‘It isgood when it happens,’ say the children, 
* That we die before our time !’” 


Alas, the young children! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have ! 

They are binding up their hearts away from 

reaking, 

_ With a cerement from the grave. 

Go out, children, from the mine and the city— 
Sing out, children, as the Jittle thrushes do! 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips 


pretty— 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them 
threugh ! 
But the children say—‘‘ Are cowslips of the 
meadows 


Like the weeds anear the mine ?* 
Leave us quiet in the dark of our coal-shadews, 
From your pleasures fair and fine. 


‘For oh! sav the children, ‘ we are weary— 
And we cannot run or leap ; 

If we cared for any meadows, rt were merely 

” To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall on our face trying to go ; : 
And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 

The reddcst flower would look az pale as snow. 
For all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Throagh the cold, dark underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round. 


All day long the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces! 
Till our hearts turn, aad our heads with pulees 
burning, : . 
And the walls turn in their places! 
Turns = sky in the high window blank “and 
reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the 


wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceil . 


ing— . > 

Are all turning all the day, and we with all! 
All day long the iron wheels are droning— 

And sometimes we could pray— : 
‘*O ye wheels, (breaking off ina mad moaning, ) 

Stop! be silent for to-day !” 


Ay, be silent! let them hear each other breath- 
ing, 
For a moment, mouth tomouth; _ 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh 
wreathing 
Of their tender human youth; _ ante 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God giveth them to use ; 
Let them prove their inward souls against the 
notion , 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if fate in eaeh were stark! : , 
And the children’s souls which God is calling 
sunward, . 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


Now, tell the weary children, O my brothers! 
That they loek to him and pray, 

For the blessed One who biesseth all the others, 

To bless them another . 

They answer—‘ Who is God that he should 
lear us, 

While this rushing of the iron wheels is heard 2 

When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 

Pass unhearing—at least, answer not a word ; 

And we hear not (for the wheels in their re- 
seunding ) 

Strangers speaking at the door. 

Is it likely God, with angelssinging around him, 

Hears our weeping any more ? 


Two words, indeed, of praying we remember ; 
And at midnight’s hour of harm, 

Our Father ! looking upward in our chamber, 
We say softly for a charm. 

We say no other words except Our Father ! 
And we think that, in some pause of angel’s 





song, 
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He ma pluck them with the silence sweet tc 
ather, 
Aad hold both in his right hand, which is 


strong. 
Our Father! Ifhe heard us he would surely 
(For they call him geod and mild) 
pe ce down the steep world very 
purely— 
‘Come and rest with me my child.’ 


But no,” say the children, weeping faster, 
**He is silent as a stone; 
And they tell us, of his image is the master 
Who commands us te work en. 
Go to! say the children; ‘upin Heaven, 
tana ,Wheel-like turning clouds are all we 
nd! 





Do not mock us! we are atheists in our griev- 


in 
We look up to Him—but tears have made us 
blind !”” 
Do you hear children weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye teach ? 
For Ged’s possible is taught by his world’s lov- 


ing— 
And the children doubt of each! 


And well may the children weep before ye— 
ey are weary ere thy rum! 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
hich is brighter than the sun! 
1. know the grief of men, but not the wis- 
om— 
They sink in their despair, with hope at calm— 
Are slaves without liberty in Christendom— 
Are martyrs by the pang without the palm! 
Are worn asif with age; yet unretrievingly 
Nojoy of memory keep— 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heaven!y— 
Let them weep—let them weep! 





They leok up with their pale and sunken faces, | 
And their look is dread to see ; 
For you think you see their angels in their ple- 
cee, 
With eyes meant for Deity. 
‘How long,’ they say, ‘how long, O cruel na- 
tion 
bad you stand to move the world ona child’s 
eart 
——_ down with mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the 
mart ? 
Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrant! 
And your purple shows your path— 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’ ”’ 





' * A commissioner mentions the fact of weeds being thus 
confounded with the idea of flowers. ' 

t The report of the commisioners represented instances 
of children, whose religious devotion is confined to the 
repetition of the two first words of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Sale eee 
Lire in tHE New Wokrtp; or Sketches of 
American Society. By Seatsfield. Part I. 
The Courtships of George Howard, Esq. 
Translated fromthe German. J. Winches- 
ter, New World press, No. 30 Ann street, 
New York. 


It matters not who “ Seatsfield” may be, 
whether of native or foreign birth. Mys- 
terious as the circumstances are which in- 
volve his lineage and abiding place in ob- 
scurity and doubt, it is certain that he is a 
personage of very decided merit, who is 
destined to attain much celebrity. We have 
read the first part of his “Sketches of 
American Society,” just issued by Winches- 
ter, with great pleasure. Everywhere 
Seatsfield is perfectly at home, and in the 
most natural and familiar manner he trans- 
ports the reader through different phases of 
American life, from the stupid inanity, silly 
affectation and ridiculous pretension of 
mushroom aristocracy in New York, to the 
uncouth freedom and wild lawlessness of 
the South West. The pictures he draws 
are so graphically vivid, that we realize at 


whether in human character or nature, 
which strikes to the very soul, so faithful 
is the likeness to reality. This very truth- 
fulness too is the keenest satire, and all 
unconsciously while the writer describes 
the scenes through which he passes and 
the persons he meets with, he utters sen- 
tence of condemnation upon those institu- 
tions and that organization of society, which 
generate and foster so many deformities in 
human character and condition. Seatsfield 
lays bare the falseness of society when he 
pourtrays its realities. 
——— 

The remaining portion of the article, | 
‘«* What is Association ?” which follows, has | 
been in type for several months, but from 
iime to time it has been crowded out by other 
matter more immediately pressing and im- 
portant. Since the publication of the first 
part, the whole has appeared as a “tract,” 
and has also been published as an Extra 
Phalanx, in which form it may now be ob- 
tained at the very low price of fifty cents 
per hundred. As asimple viewof the plan | 
of Association, which appeals to the com- 
mon sense of all, and requires but a few 


exposed to the weather in going from their 
warm rooms into the open street, which is the 
cause of a vast amount of disease ; and in the 
country they are cut off almost entirely from 
the pleasures of social intercourse, and debarred 
from the benefits of spacious ibraries, concerts 
and other intellectual and refining influences 
and enjoyments. But three hurdred families 
living in an Association, could possess all these 
advantages and thus combine all the resources 
and pleasures of town and country life. 

How delightful to live amid such opportuni- 
ties of improvement and pleasure, with the en- 
joyment of varied social relations among per- 
sons refined and elevated, and united in inter- 
ests and feeling! There will be no gloomy 
hours to waste in listless apathy ; no lonesome 
dreary days to spend in ennui and forced idle- 
ness; but pleasing and attractive employment, 
and the greatest variety in pursuits and occu- 
pations. An Association properly organized will 
be a COLLECTIVE OF SOCIAL FAMILY, of whieh 
the isolated family is but a fragment, and will 
combine all the resources of industry, art and 
science. ‘* This Social Family will enjoy the 
pleasures and advantages of life in full secu- 
rity, without the wranglings and anxiety of 











moments attention to understand, this tract 
is well calculated for general circulation, as | 
an initiatory work to go among those who 
have no knowledge of, and for that reason, 
have but little or no interest in the subjec’ 
of Association. We send acopy to each of 
our subscribers. 


(Continued from page 58, No. 4.) 
WHAT IS ASSOCIATION? 
THE EDIFICE—MODE OF LIVING. 


An Association of three hundréd families, 
united in interest and guided by practical com- 
mon sense, would not build on their lands three 
hundred separate houses, with three hundred 
kitchens, &c., but would erect in the central 
part of their Domain a large and commodious 
Edifice for the residence of the members. This 


gard to comfort, economy, health and conveni- 
ence; and these advantages could be secured 
at an expense less than the cost of three hun- 
dred ordinary and inconvenient separate dwel- 
lings, as the least calculation will show. 
Because three hundred families reside in a 
large and commodious Edifice, there is no need 
that the privacy of domestic life should be de- 
stroyed. Domestic privacy and retirement will 
be fully preserved in the residence of an Asso- 
ciation; families will have their separate apart- 
ments of various sizes, and composed of more 
or less rooms according to their wants, means or 
tastes. The private apartments will be separated 
by division walls, and the domestic circle will 
be no more intruded upon than in any other 
situation. In the palacesof Princes and hotels, 
we see that families live under the same roof 
without any interference with the family tie or 
the privacy of domestic life, and this will also 
be the case in Association. The walls, which 
divide the apartments of families, will shut out 
all noise from each other; the doors will open 
upon a large covered corridor or inclosed piaz- 
za, from eighteen to twenty-four feet wide, 
which will wind around one entire side of the 
Edifice. This covered corridor will form the 





once just what we have seen and known, 
so that we read only a transcript of our own 
thoughts and experience, invested, however, 


with a life and interest which we were un- | 
conscious they possessed until we saw them , 


in print. 

Seatsfield does not philosophise, but he 
penetrates with the eye of a keen observer, 
and gives an impression of all he sees, 


the building, and the inhabitants can at all 
‘times go through it to the workshops, placed in 


one wing of the building, to the dining halls, the | 


lecture rooms, the library, to concerts, the ex- 
change, &c. &c , and visit each other withoul 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather o: 
| sudden fluctwations of temperature. 5. 

How do people now live in their isolated 
; houses? In the cities, without pure air, and 


Edifice would be planned with the greatest re- | 


means of communication between all parts of | 


smaller families and lonely individuals. It 


| will be more independent and more prevident, 


more cheerful and indulgent than the individu- 
al family, and also more benevolent and hos- 
pitable. It will not be sunk in selfish fears, and 
gloomy discipline, and wearisome monotony, 
and infaatine disquietaude, and jealous wrang- 
lings, and sickness, and il-temper, and domes- 
tic incapacity, and poverty, and dissipation, and 
anxiety, and litigation, and the thousand and 
one other ills of family contraction in the pre- 
sent world of isvlation, complication and du- 
pliciiy.”” 

“The interests of this Social Family will 
agree with those of other Socie! Families or 
Associations, and will not be like individual fa- 
milies, at war with all the world in some degree 
orother. It will have a church of its own for 

sacred worship; a commodious and elegant 
| edifice of its own for its domestic comforts; 
| concerts, festivities and amusements in subordi- 
nation to unitary art, and taste and true refine- 
ment. It will have its financial and commer- 
cial establishments, and will be a centre of 
agriculture, manufacture and domestic industry. 
It will have a school for all its children, gradu- 
ated in various degrees of learning to suit the 
different ages; it will have its scientific collec- 
tions, its libraries, laboratories and an observa- 
tory for adults. It will be a family of families, 
a town and country residence at once, where 
perfect personal liberty and independence will 
exist, without monastic rules, arbitrary regu- 
lations or repulsive discipline.” 

What a contrast, in a social and intellectual 
point of view, will there exist between Associa- 
tion and the present social Order based on sep- 
arate families! Let us examine this contrast in 
a practical point of view, or as regards material 
arrangements, and more in detail than we have 
before done. Wewill, at the same time, sum 
up what we have already said upon this subject, 

Three hundred families require at present 
three hundred separate houses, three hundred 
| kitchens, three hundred kitchen fires, three 
| hundred sets of cooking utensils, three hundred 
cooks to do the cooking, hundreds of useless 
doors, windows and division walls, hundreds 
of pantries, stairways and chimneys, hundreds 
| of grates, stoves or fireplaces—and if they are 











_ farming families, three hundred little farms, all 
fenced or walled in, and cut up into lots and 
fields, three hundred barns, three hundred sheds 

| and wells, three hundred teams, wagons, Carls, 

ploughs, harrows, &c. &c. 

Groceries, dry-goods, and all articles of con- 
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sumption must be purchased separately by the 
three hundred isolated families at retail, and at 
double and treble, often, their original cost. In 
association they would be purchased at whole- 
sale, and charged to the members at cost price, 
saving thereby the immense profits now paid to 
traders and traffickers of all kinds, who stand 
between those who produce and those who con- 
sume. Commerce, as now prosecuted, is a 
heavy tax upon productive Industry, and is be- 
sides an intricate mass of complication; but it 
is the idol of this money-making age, and is 
consequently so praised and lauded that people 
are blinded to its defects. In the combined or 
associative Order all trade will become whole- 
sale and direct, and will be prosecuted by Asso- 
ciations in the most economical manner, and 
for the advantage of the consumers, and not 
alone as at present of the traders. Pure and 
unadulterated articles, and fabrics ef a good 
quality will be obtained, an immense saving 
effected, injudicious debts will not be contracted 
by Associations, and all the little conte mptible 
traffic and trading between individuals, in 
which both parties endeavor to deceive and 
overreach each other, will be abolished, to- 
gether with the quarrels and animosities, which 
grow out of this antagonistic, fraudulent and 
hostile system of dealing. Families now rua 
into debt to the merchants, and become often 
involved in law-suits; this is more particularly 
the case with farming families, who are so fre- 
quently ruined by contracting injudicious debts 
with the country merchant—and in conse- 
quence the landed property of the country is 
gradually finding its way into the hands of this 
class ef men and the lawyers and money-len- 
ders. 


SYSTEM OF PROPERTY. 


All community of property will in Associa- 
tion be avoided. We look upon a community 
of property as a violation of ove of man’s pri- 
mary, rights, and as the grave of individual Li- 
berty. To maintain individual rights in pro- 
perty, and to establish at the same time unity or 
INTERESTS, all Estate, moveable as well as land- 
ed, will in Association become sharehold or 
joint-stock property. 


The lands, edifices, flocks, machinery, &c., 
of an Association, will be appraised at their cash 
value, and represented by Stock divided into 
shares, like the capital ofa railroad, a bank, or 
an insurance company. The members will re- 
ceive stock equal to the amount of capital they 
have furnished for the purpose of purchasing 
the land, erecting the buildings, and making 
improvements. 


By rendering real estate sharehold property 
some most important results will be attained. 
Ast. Landed property will be made saleable at 
will and for cash. 2d. The soil will be sub- 
jected to a scientific and uniform system of cul- 
tivation, and-not left as at present to the capri- 
cious and often ignorant management of isolated 
families. 3d. Improvements will be undertaken 
and prosecuted with method and order, without 
interruption, and will not be deranged or aban- 
doned with every change of owner. 4th. Indi- 
vidual property will be maintained while indus- 
trial and pecuniary interests will be united. 
These are advantages which it is impossible to 
secure under the isolated family system, with 
its lands held. in patches and parcels, its indus- 
try prosecuted by single families, and all inte- 
rests divided and in conflict. 

A certain portion or share of the net product— 
say about one quarter—will be paid to the stock- 
holders as interest upon their stock. One quar- 
ter of the profits or total net product of the As- 
sociation being paid as interest or dividend 
upon the capital invested in the Association, 





the balance, or three quarters, will be paid to 
those who perform the labor. It is estimated 
that about three twelfths of the total product 
or revenue of the Association should be paid to 
Capital; seven twelfths to manual labor; and 
two twelfthsto Skill and theoretieal knowledge, 
which directs Labor, and renders it more pro- 
ductive. 


(For an explanation of this subject see Pam- 
phlet on Association, chapters, entitled Division 
of Pretits, and Reason for the division of Profits 
between Labor, Capital and Skill.) 


As before remarked, there would be a great 
variety of industrial occupations in an Associa- 
tion, besides pursuits of a scientific, artistic, 
literary and educational character. These oc- 
cupations and pursuits would be open to all the 
members, who would be free to choose among 
them, and take part in the prosecution of those 
which pleased their tastes, or suited their talents 
and capacities. When there is such a diversity 
of occupations, constant employment could be 
secured to all, and thus the fundamental and 
most important Right of Man, which as yet has 
never been possessed, nor even recognized in 
theory by politicians and statesmen, the 
RIGHT OF LABOR or of constant Employ- 
ment, will be guarantied to every person with- 
out exception—and the possession of this right 
together with a just division of profits, will se- 
cure to every individual the first of wants— 
abundance and pecuniary independence. 


The division of profits among different bran- 
ches of Industry and individuals will be governed 
by rules of strict justice, and based upon math- 
ematical laws of equity, which Fourier has dis- 
covered and explained. 

The different branches of Industry will, with 
some few exceptions, be prosecuted by Groups 
or companies of persons, composed of individ- 
uals having a taste for the particular occupation 
in which they engage, and not by isolated or 
single individuals. Solitary lonesome field- 
work, and monotonous occupations in manu- 
factories and workshops will no longer be pur- 


‘sued; everywhere Industry will be prosecuted 


by groups of persons, animated by emulation 
and the cheerfulness of friendly relations, and 
united in works of common and mutual interest. 
Labor will be varied by changing from occupa- 
tion to occupation, and from physical to iatel- 
lectual employment. Changes of occupation 
and of company should take place at least three 
or four times a day, so as to exercise all parts 
of the body, and all the faculties of the mind. 


The Association will provide the best schools, 
which will de open to all the children without 
exception, so that egual opportunities of educa- 
tion, or of moral and physical development and 
of cultivation and improvement will be extend- 
ed to all; the education which children would 





receive in these schools would be thorough and 
complete and fit them for the practical and sci- 
entific pursuits of life and varied social inter- 
course. Unity in manners, in habits, in lan- 
guage, &c., and general refinement would be 
among the important results of the educational 
system of Association, and would be the means 
of promoting a free and friendly intercourse be- 








tween all the members, and of removing the 
difference that now exists between castes and 
classes. 


The Education, which children now receive, 
does not deserve the name of education. Those 
of the poor grow up in ignorance, to become the 
drudges of labor, the hirelings of the favored 
few who possess fortune, or business talent or 
tact; while the children of the rich, without 
any complete moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, without a love anda knowledge of the 
pursuits of Art and Science, and the higher aims 
of life, frequently give themselves up to gam- 





bling; drinking and other pernicious or trivial 
occupations to satisfy that intellectual activity 
which 4s inherent in every human mind, and 
which must be gratified in some way or other. 
A majority of them turn out mere blanks, and 
many gamblers, drunkards, outcasts and crimi- 
nals—blighting the hopes and anticipations of 
those who gave them birth, and a curse to 
themselves and to society around them. 

If then the advantages which we have here 
briefly enumerated, will be gained by living in 
Association, would it not be more natural for 
three hundred families to unite their means and 
form an-Association, than to live separately and 
isolatedly as they now do? Would it not be 
better for them to cultivate one large and beau- 
tiful Domain, with its perfect distribution and 
tasteful and economical arrangements, than 
three hundred irregular little farms? Would it 
not be better to have the advantage of labor- 
saving machinery upon a large scale, whieh 
could be introduced into an Association, than 
to be reduced to the mere labor of the hands, 
with limited and imperfect implements of In- 
dustry? Would it not be better to havea great 
variety and choice of pursuits in Industry and 
Art and Science, prosecuted with friends and 
agreeable companions, than to labor constantly 
and alone at one occupation, or with compan- 
ions with whom there are no sympathies of 
affection nor ties of interest? Would it not be 
better to possess the vast economies of Associ- 
ation—economies secured in every department 
of life—than to be subjected to the constant 
waste and useless expenditure of single house- 
holds? Would it not be better to live in an ele- 
gant, commodious and healthy Edifice, replete 
with everything convenient, useful and agreea- 
ble, among friends of congenial tastes and feel- 
ings, and with the tree choice and enjoyment of 
varied social relations, than to live isolatedly in 
separate houses, im which for the most part 
there are neither healthy nor comfortable ar- 
rangements, and often solitude, idleness and 
discord? Would it not be better to be sur 
rounded with the works of Art and Science, 
with every opportunity for cultivation and refine- 
nement, than to be confined to the dull mono- 
tony, and to the imperfect means of education 
of the isolated household? Would not thisas- 
sociation, this union ef interests and pursuits, 
this concert of action and efforts for mutual wel- 
fare and happiness, entered into by three hun- 
dred families, be more wise and judicious, more 
natural and neighborly, more christian and so- 
cial, than the present disassociation and separa- 
tion of interests, the conflict of action and ef- 
forts, and the opposition and antagonism which 
now so universally exist, and which are so ru- 
inous to human happiness and welfare? We 
think so; and if people can associate for the 
purpose of building railroads or canals, esta- 
blishing banks and other joint-stock compa- 
nies, can they not apply the principle of Associ- 
ation to society, or to their social, domestic 
and industrial relations and interests? Can 
they not unite and prosecute industry, com- 
merce and the arts and sciences on an exten- 
sive scale, and establish order and harmony in 
all these departments, and just and equitable 
relations among themselves ? 

There is nothing impracticable or impossible, 
it strikes us, in all this—nothing visionary or 
absurd—nothing opposed to reason or to Nature. 
On the contrary, it is an easy and a simple 
thing, a safe and practicable thing, advantage- 
ous alike to all classes in society, and requires 
only tobe examined by candid, unprejudiced 
and intelligeat minds—minds animated by senti- 
ments of justice and benevolence towards their 
fellowmen, to be declared a true, a wise and 
just reform, WHICH SHOULD AND MUST BE REAL= 
IZED IN PRACTICE UPON EARTH! : 














